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FOREWORD 


Not knowing what to do with the well-known writer Dionisio Ridruejo, whom it 
had arrested for criticizing Franco, the Spanish Government first decided to put him 
behind bars for 18 years, then for 18 months, and finally allowed him to go free to 
celebrate the coronation of Pope John XXIII. However, he still faced two more trials. 
As for that vast monument, the Valley of the Fallen, which Franco built near the Es- 
corial as a monument to himself and to the dead of the Civil War, it remained an 
empty tomb, since few relatives wished to disturb the bones of those fallen twenty 
years ago. Meanwhile, the Communists made easy propaganda of the fact that Franco 
was supported, and they claimed kept in power, by the United States. The regime of 
Salazar in Portugal was weakened by rumors about his health and by a polemic be- 
tween him and the Bishop of Oporto. Following the example of Humberto Delgado, 
who had taken refuge in the Brazilian Embassy, another well-known foe of Salazar, 
Henrique Galvio, who had mysteriously disappeared from Santa Maria hospital, 
sought asylum in the Argentine Embassy. Even the hitherto quiet African colonies 
of Angola and Mozambique were disturbed by Negro riots touched off by the unrest 
in the Belgian Congo. 


The tangible results of President Eisenhower's visit to Mexico were hard to 
assess, so much so that the reports differed as to whether the worm he and Presi- 
dent Lépez Mateos agreed to fight attacks cotton or cattle. Our Mexican specialists 
consulted encyclopedias, entomologists and farm experts, but merely came to the 
conclusion that, whatever it was, the bug was an enemy of both Mexico and the United 
States. The principal result of the presidential meeting was that the propaganda 
machines of both countries were able to make the most of the pictures of the two 
heads of state smiling at each other. It would seem that summit conferences are 
useful psychologically, even if they accomplish little, but perhaps we are talking 
about two different leagues. At home, Lépez Mateos was less fortunate; the clerical, 
conservative PAN was growing more daring in its attacks on the monolithic control 
the PRI has over the country, and even Lépez Mateos declared that the caciques must 
go. Labor turmoil was compounded with unrest among the leftist students of the 
Instituto Politécnico Nacional. The new management of the national oil monopoly 
PEMEX seemed determined to run the enterprise in a businesslike fashion, and U.S. 
banks were therefore willing to provide it with substantial loans. 


The outburst of patriotic passion aroused in Guatemala and Mexico by some 
lowly shrimp subsided, leaving mutual ill will but no longer serving to distract at- 
tention from internal problems. One was presented by the appointment as Guatemalan 
Minister of Education of President Ydfgoras Fuentes' cousin. While she is a bulky 
individual, it was a case of cherchez la femme; student riots forced her resignation. 
Likewise ousted from the government was the Colombian Luis Morales Gémez, who 
had been Rojas Pinilla's Finance Minister. Having fled Colombia because of the 
scandal surrounding the Banco Popular, he was now involved in alleged corruption 
concerning the newly-created Central American Merchant Marine. The election of 
anti-totalitarian Dr. Arturo Romero as president of the University of El Salvador 
indicated that the liberal wave sweeping Middle America had hit that west coast repub- 
lic. It was this wave which supported President Ramén Villeda Morales of Honduras, 
who overcame fairly easily a movement to overthrow him. Relations between Presi- 
dent Somoza of Nicaragua and the Costa Rican public deteriorated as former President 
of Costa Rica José Figueres signed the "Declaration of Caracas,"' aimed at eliminating 
the last remaining dictatorships in Latin America. The inauguration of a customs 
house on the Nicaraguan-Costa Rican border by Somoza and President Mario Echandi 
of Costa Rica simply resulted in bad publicity for Echandi; while there was much talk 
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about a Central American Common Market, the governments were busy inaugurating 
new customs houses. The praise which New York's Cardinal Spellman bestowed on 
the Nicaraguan regime when he passed through Managua confirmed the belief of 
Latin Americans that he in particular and the Catholic Church in general were still 
supporting dictatorships. Violent public protests in Panama against the corruption 
of the Panama City municipal government revealed that even in Panama the public is 
not completely inured to the spectacle of politicians without scruples. 


The assumption of the premiership of Cuba by Fidel Castro at least gave that 
government more unity of purpose, but it was not clear what that purpose was. A 
dramatically inaugurated program of land redistribution in eastern Cuba seemed un- 
likely to change the system of land tenure in the rest of the island. To workers com- 
plaining of unemployment or demanding higher wages, Fidel Castro simply issued 
appeals for them not to sabotage the revolution. The Church had tacitly supported 
Castro on the understanding that he would establish religious instruction in schools, 
but the anti-clerical elements in the Castro government vetoed this agreement. Cer- - 
tainly there was no doubt as to what Castro was against: the Trujillo regime in the 
Dominican Republic, to which Haiti might provide a stepping stone. The problem for 
Castro and the Caribbean democrats was how to start a movement against Trujillo 
without provoking U.S. intervention. The already strained relations between Trujillo 
and Betancourt's Venezuela were brought to a diplomatic impasse when the Dominican 
Government announced that it did not recognize the right of asylum and that it woult 
not guarantee the safety of 13 Dominicans hostile to Trujillo who had taken refuge in 
the Venezuelan Embassy. Universities, always political nerve centers in Latin 
America. became important in the struggle, with the universities of Havana and Ca- 
racas on one side, and the University of Santo Domingo, which is little better than a 
propaganda organ for Trujillo, on the other. While Puerto Rican opinion generally 
favored Castro and hoped for the fall of Trujillo, the island was shaken by the at- 
tempts of James Hoffa to organize Puerto Rican labor within the framework of the 
Teamsters' Union, and thus bring gangsterism into the island's labor affairs. Mean- 
while, in the West Indies, the fate of the federation was a primary issue in the cam- 
paign between Norman Manley and Alexander Bustamante for victory in the forthcoming 
Jamaican general elections. 


Despite fears that the inauguration of President Betancourt of Venezuela would 
touch off violent demonstrations by his enemies of the left and the right, the event 
went off quietly, thanks in part to the precautions of the police. Betancourt prudently 
expressed the intention of seeking an understanding with the United States, and, know- 
ing full well how the Church has been able to overthrow other Latin American Presi- 
dents, he announced his intention of seeking a concordat with Rome. The aim was 
evidently to neutralize the Church politically. While the trial in Bogot4 of former 
President Rojas Pinilla completely discredited the old dictatorship, there was in 
Cartagena and elsewhere serious unrest which weakened the Lleras Camargo admin- 
istration. Ecuador revived its boundary dispute with Peru, and there was the incon- 
gruous spectdcle of Peru accusing Ecuador of aggressive intentions; the cat was afraid 
of the mouse. 


Lima was the scene of the Eighth International Conference of Students. which was 
attended by two hundred representatives from seventy countries. It was apparent that 
throughout the world students had become a force to be counted with in international 
affairs. The Bolivian Government of Hern4n Siles Zuazo survived precariously be- 
tween the Falange on the right and Juan Lechfn on the left. Moreover, the Trotskyist 
Fourth International, which is strongest in the island of Ceylon, had an American 
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outpost in Bolivia, where many intellectuals wanted a Communism independent of 
Moscow. The British-owned Antofagasta and Bolivia Railway gave up after 55 years 
of valuable service and was denounced by the Bolivian Government for not enjoying 
being beaten. 


A stop-over of President Arturo Frondizi of Argentina in Santiago on his way 
back from the United States gave President Jorge Alessandri of Chile an opportunity 
to patch things up; such matters as the boundary dispute between the two countries 
was to be submitted to arbitration. Frondizi's visit to the United States was re- 
garded as a great success by the American press. However, he was still plagued 
by general dissatisfaction in Argentina, where he was looked upon as having sold 
out to the United States. The struggle between Peronista and anti-Peronista labor 
leaders continued, while the issue of private, i.e., Catholic universities was 
settled by Frondizi's giving them a kind of semi-autonomous status. Frondizi col- 
laborated with the United States in desiring to keep Bolivia in line, and he issued 
an invitation for Bolivian President Hern4n Siles Zuazo to visit him in Buenos 
Aires. In Uruguay, the Blanco victory was followed by a dispute between Luis 
Alberto de Herrera, who had been waiting for decades for such a victory, and 
Benito Nardone, who seemed tempted to make himself the caudillo of the Banda 
Oriental. In Paraguay, General Alfredo Stroessner in despair set up an absolutely 
military dictatorship. 


In Brazil, the question of the presidential succession was already being dis- 
cussed. President Juscelino Kubitschek's term would expire in 1961. There were 
several intra-party splits as Carlos Lacerda of the UDN defied party leader Juracy 
Magalhdes and threw his support to Janio Quadros. Despite the turmoil, President 
Kubitschek went ahead with his schemes to build Brasflia, to open up the Brasflia- 
Belém highway, and to industrialize the Northeast and thereby stimulate the eco- 
nomic life of the most ailing part of the country. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


On February 2 the poet and former Falangist, Dionisio Ridruejo, the most 
outspoken opponent in Spain of the Franco dictatorship (HAR, XII: 4), was con- 
victed by the Supreme Court on two charges of defaming Generalissimo Franco and 
carrying on "illegal propaganda."' During the rather unusual trial, the government 
prosecutor abruptly changed the recommended sentence from 18 years to 18 months. 
In the end, the court decided to allow Ridruejo to go free under the two-year am- 
nesty proclaimed on October 3 to celebrate the coronation of Pope John XXIII 
(HAR, XI: 590). However, he faced two further trials for, in effect, opposing the 
regime and seeking to restore civil liberties in Spain. The occasion for the trial 
of February 2 was an interview with Ridruejo printed March 31, 1958 in the Havana 
weekly Bohemia in which he gave an account of his disillusionment with the dicta- 
torship since 1942; his forced residence from 1946 through 1951 in obscure Spanish 
towns; his public speech in Barcelona in April, 1955, entitled ''The Debasement of 
Civilian Life in Spain"; and his implication in the February 1956 student demonstra- 
tions in Madrid. The defending counsel, Ruiz Gallard6n, had been arrested in the 
1956 student demonstrations, and both he and Ridruejo were still awaiting trial for 
their alleged part in that affair. Amnesty for Ridruejo was considered as an indi- 
cation that the increasingly active and articulate opponents of the Franco regime 
might include formerly pro-government judges and lawyers. The New York Times 
declared that the government was aware of growing opposition and appeared to be 
tolerating it until the moment of organized action approached, at which time the 
police would step in and make arrests. 


Franco was having difficulty finding corpses to be buried at El Valle de los 
Caidos (The Valley of the Fallen) monument (HAR, XI: 418) constructed over an 
18-year period by more than a thousand men at a cost of $12 million. In 1957 Franco 
had announced that the dead of both sides in the 1936-39 Civil War would share the 
honor of burial in the Valley. However, there had been no applicants from the fam- 
ilies of the million who died in the war’; and when the government later fixed an eye 
on Spain's mass graves where the dead are united in anonymity, protests had come 
from many quarters. Even the 'Association of Martyrs, '' composed of soldiers 
who had fought on Franco's side, was strongly opposed and declared, "It is not that 
we do not want our dead buried in the Valley of the Fallen. It is just that we do not 
want their remains disturbed, not by anybody." At a time when Franco was having 
more troubles than usual, the government did not dare to carry out its intentions, 
and the Valley of the Fallen continued vacant. It was ironically commented that the 
only candidate for burial in the monument was Franco himself. 


Franco dashed the hopes of monarchists who were trying to persuade him to 
prepare public opinion for the restoration of Don Juan to the Spanish throne. The 
66-year-old dictator informed the monarchists that Spain was already a "monarchy"; 
that he was the ruler of the nation; that after he died there would be a king or a re- 
gent; and that therefore any serious political agitation now would not be tolerated. 
This assertion was reportedly made to José Marfa Pem4n, poet and monarchist, in 
a letter from Rear Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco, Franco's long-time aide and vir- 
tual deputy. The letter created dismay and resentment among the various, often 
mutually hostile, monarchist circles. There was no evidence that there already ex- 
isted a coordinated anti- Franco "front" inside Spain. It appeared that as long as 
Franco continued to have the support of the Army, his position would not be in 
grave danger in spite of prevailing discontent. Grumbling was being tolerated; 
subversive action was not. 
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C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times said that inside Spain the Commu- 
nists showed disturbing signs of progress. Although Spain was trading with the 
U.S.S.R. and five of its satellites, it did not have diplomatic relations with any 
Communist country. Franco said that recognition would not be extended to the Com- 
munist government of Russia under any circumstances, even if the Kremlin offered 
to return the Spanish Republic's gold, which Madrid planned to claim before The 
Hague International Court. According to Sulzberger, the Communists were gaining 
ground, even though the party was banned and the police were taking Draconian 
measures against suspects. The party seemed stronger than at any time since 
1939, and one diplomat estimated that it had 350,000 supporters. Its agents had 
reportedly infiltrated labor syndicates, student groups, the police, the Army, and 
even the fascist Falange. Commenting on Sulzberger's article, Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, the renowned liberal who lives in exile in England, wrote a letter to the New 
York Times supporting his criticims of the Franco regime Madariaga had been 
quoted by Sulzberger as saying that José Antonio Primo de Rivera, founder and 
martyr of the Falange. "held that Communism was inevitable and that therefore it 
was best to travel toward it by way of an authoritarian system such as Fascism."' 
The Communist radio hammered away at the United States, complaining about the 
air bases and exhorting Spaniards to ''expel the foreigners. "' Many Spaniards had 
been impressed by the technical competency of returning republican emigrés who 
had been taken to Russia as children and educated there. Students, sent by the 
Falange to agricultural Andalusia, drew glowing pictures of the Soviet collective 
system. Poor peasants could be heard to mutter: ''When the Russians come we 
shall welcome them."' Whatever the reason. there was no doubt, according to 
Sulzberger, that underground Communism was continuing to spread He added: 
"It would be a grim joke if Franco, whose proud boast is that he fought the "Reds" 
longer than anyone else, should end by facilitating their spread." 


An annual increase of 250, 000 (about 1% per annum) in Spain's population, of- 
ficially estimated at 29, 661,813 in August 1958 was aggravating economic problems. 
Whereas the index of production for most crops was only slightly higher than 1935 
levels (and in some cases lower), the population had increased at a proportionately 
much greater rate. Recent large imports of food products underscored the inability 
of Spanish agriculture to meet the country's needs. If a change of policy were not 
effected, supplementary food imports would use up the main body of American aid 
without guaranteeing an adequate food supply for the nation. r 


The economic analyst Agustin Luna wrote that coal production in 1958 had 
increased by more than one-fourth, bringing total output to 17 million tons. This 
increase was due exclusively to greater production of lignite and anthracite coal, 
since the production of bituminous coal remained at approximately 1957 levels be- 
cause of strikes and delays in the work of some mines, as well as the cutting down 
of the working-day from eight to seven hours. Iron production, which was 942, 000 
tons in 1957, reached 1, 200,000 tons in 1958 an increase of approximately 26%. 
It was estimated that the production of steel in 1°So was 1. 490,000 tons as against 
1,320, 000 tons in 1957. an increase of approximately 17%. 


Under a provisional barter agreement, Spain was to export 20,000 metric 
tons of rice to Japan in July. The rice, valued at $2.5 million, would be exchanged 
for Japanese steel products, nonferrous metals, vehicles, and chemical products. 
On some occasions the Spanish government had exported the best rice produced in 
Spain and imported Chinese rice, of inferior quality, for local consumption. 
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Anglo-Spanish trade suffered a decline in 1958 from 1957's record volume of 
imports from the United Kingdom of 433 million and exports to the United Kingdom 
of £54 million These figures were reduced to £29 million and 451.5 million 
respectively. The visible trade balance in favor of Spain for the year was nearly 
£23 million. Most of the reduction in Britain's exports to Spain was in manufac- 
tured goods. The biggest single cutback in Spanish purchases from England was a 
£19 million reduction in the import of motor vehicles. Since Britain had exchanged 
such manufactures as cars, trucks, and buses for agricultural produce, Spanish 
exports to England suffered in consequence. This curtailment of motor vehicle im- 
ports was indicative of Spain's growing independence of foreign sources of supply 
for cars. Trucks were being imported into Spain from Japan under barter deals in 
exchange for rice, and from Iron Curtain countries under arrangements like one 
concluded recently with Poland, whereby Spain would import 1, 600 trucks without 
motors and tires in exchange for 2, 000 Spanish 'Barreiros" diesel engines 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal's chief preoccupation during February was Premier Anténio de 
Oliveira Salazar's health. Many doubted the government's announcement that he 
had suffered influenza and pneumonia but was already recuperating. A rumor cir- 
culated that he had suffered a stroke. The Premier did not make any appearances 
and was represented by Pedro Teot6énio Pereira, Minister of the Presidency, at 
the funeral of the internationally known Admiral Carlos Viegas Gago Coutinho, who 
had won fame by crossing the Atlantic in a hydroplane in 1922. An anti-Salazar 
pamphlet distributed in Lisbon contained a manifesto addressed "'To the Portuguese" 
and was signed by 142 important lawyers, doctors, and professors of Braga and 
Oporto The manifesto. scored the social and political instability of the nation and 
referred to the "enormous discontent" of the people. The well written pamphlet 
quoted the Bishop of Oporto, who recently criticized the regime, and also men- 
tioned the recently published book Problemas do crescimento econémico portugués 
(Problems of Portuguese Economic Development) written by professors of econo- 
mics Pereira Moura and Texeira Pinto. The conclusion drawn was that at the 
present rate of development, Portugal could not reach the average present Euro- 
pean economic level before 1980 and that consequently the new six-year plan was 
inadequate. The manifesto called for Salazar's dismissal. 


Some new light was shed by the New York Times on the recent flare-up be- 
tween Church and State in Portugal. On July 13, 1958, Ant6énio Ferreira Gomes, 
Bishop of Oporto, wrote privately to Salazar implying that he would like to meet 
the Premier in order to discuss certain state policies that appeared to conflict with © 
Church doctrine. In his letter the Bishop expressed the opinion that the regime had 
gone too far in suppressing human rights. Since the government had solicited his 
support for the June presidential elections, the Bishop felt justified in approaching 
Salazar The letter was not shown to Manuel Cardinal Cerejeira, Salazar's friend, 
in order to avoid compromising" him, but it was shown to all the other bishops of 
Portugal. The meeting between Salazar and the Bishop of Oporto never took place, 
or at least was never made public. The Premier's wrath was heightened when the 
Bishop's letter fell into the hands of opposition members who reproduced passages 
critical of the government and distributed about 200, 000 copies of the excerpts 
throughout Portugal. Only in September did the regime allow public mention of the 
letter through a 78-page pamphlet contradicting the Bishop's charges. It was writ- 
ten by a little known political writer named Manuel Anselmo. On December 6, 
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when the five-man executive committee of the moribund National Union (pro-gover1- 
ment party) was reshuffled, Salazar made the famous speech in which he complained 
about criticisms of his government and emphasized that discontent with the present 
regime was tantamount to sympathy with Communism. The joint pastoral letter 
issued by Cardinal Cerejeira and all Portuguese Bishops on January 16 explained 
once again Church-State relations as laid down in the 1940 Concordat. Salazar's 
backers tried to interpret passages of Cerejeira's letter as a rebuff to the Bishop 
of Oporto, who had also signed Tp pectay hath: To the opposition, however, 


the emphasis throughout the official Church document was on the needs of the humble 
and of the poor, indicating that the Church was far from being satisfied with the 
present conditions. During February the situation between Church and State was 
calm, at least on the surface. Apparently Salazar could still count on the Roman 
Catholic Church's support, but it was obvious that the Church would keep raising 
its voice on such key issues as total censorship, total prohibition of political or- 
ganization, and especially the total ban on free trade unions, including the Roman 
.Catholic brotherhoods. It appeared that the principal factors responsible for the 
precarious Portuguese political situation were the steady Communist infiltration 

of industrial and intellectual circles; the lack of an effective and loyal opposition, 
midway between Communism on the extreme left and the present regime on the ex- 
treme right; and the probability that the 69-year-old Salazar would soon retire vol- 
untarily or be forced to do so. In seeking to make himself the indispensable man, 
Salazar had devitalized the National Union, which in fact did little but rubber- stamp 
the Premier's pronouncements and decisions. As a consequence, no outstanding 
personality had emerged in the party, and no evident successor had been prepared 
within the boneless National Union. 


In spite of police guards at the entrances of the foreign embassies in Lisbon, 
Colonel Henrique Galvfo appeared in the Argentine Embassy, a month after his 
escape from Santa Maria Hospital (HAR, XII: 7). Argentina's Ambassador Ernesto 
Pablo Muiral granted Galvfio asylum. The affair was given unaccountably little at- 
tention by the international press which had shown considerable interest when oppo- 
sition leader Humberto Delgado was granted asylum in the Brazilian Embassy in 
January The Portuguese Government, for its part, had not said a word about the 
flight of either Galvio or Delgado to a foreign embassy, although the right to polit- 
ical asylum accepted in Latin American countries is not recognized by Portugal. 


The National Assembly unanimously approved a bill giving it the right to re- 
vise the Constitution this year instead of having to wait five more years in conform- 
ity with the existing proviso by which the Constitution may be amended only at ten- 
year intervals. It was not announced what changes were contemplated, but observ-- 
ers believed that one change would provide that the President of the Republic be 
elected by the Assembly instead of by direct suffrage. 


As a token of appreciation for services rendered to the overseas provinces, 
Mozambique presented visiting Marshal Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes, former 
President of Portugal, with a marshal's baton made of Mozambique gold. Angola 
gave Lopes the gold stars and gold aviation insignia. On his return to Lisbon, 
Craveiro Lopes was received by Pedro Teoténio Pereira, as the representative of 
the government, and by the highest Armed Forces officials. Craveiro Lopes was 
still supposed to have considerable influence in the "liberal" wing of the Army. 


A report by the European Organization for Economic Cooperation (EOEC) 
stated that the overall rate of economic development in Portugal declined in 1957 


and 1958 as compared with the steady increase in the previous years. Although 
foreign trade had been declining since 1955, domestic commerce had increased. 
The level of investments had risen during the last six-year plan but it was still un- 
satisfactory. Agricultural development was far from satisfactory, one factor 
being the excessive parcelization of land in the north and excessive latifundia in the 
south The new six-year program had more ambitious goals especially in the field 
of production, but the EOEC report urged the government to accelerate the plan's 
execution. 


The Mardi-Gras in Estoril, near Lisbon, was designed not merely as the 
traditional farewell festivities before the penitential times of Lent, but also as an 
attraction for tourists and dollars, and as a means of publicizing Portugal abroad. 
A number of celebrities from several countries, especially from the United States. 
contributed to its rather remarkable success. 


England made clear its determination to regain the Portuguese market from 
German: hands by announcing details of a British Trade Fair to be held in Lisbon 
from May 29 to June 14. Over five hundred British firms would participate. 

Sir Norman Kipping, Director General of the Federation of British Industries, 
stated that the fair would be larger than those of Baghdad and Helsinki, and com- 
parable to that of Copenhagen: special attention would be given to technical and en- 
gineering exhibits, since Portugal's needs were urgent in those fields. The total 
cost would be around £1 million (about $2.8 million). Indication of British resolve 
was the fact that Princess Margaret, in her first official visit to a foreign country, 
would come to Portugal on June 6 to stay about a week. 


The African nationalism which exploded in the Belgian Congo had some echo 
in the Portuguese African provinces. In Mozambique there was a police raid fol- 
lowing the distribution of pamphlets critical of the government's policies. Like 
continental Portugal, the overseas provinces are under heavy censorship. In 
Léopoldville capital of the Belgian Congo, 23 Angolans, rounded up as homeless 
migrants, were quickly deported. According to consular reports, in Angola itself 
authorities distributed firearms to farmers in one area adjacent to the Belgian 
Congo where riots took place. There were some casualties but no fatalities. The 
South African press gave a prominent place to reports of Portuguese police action 
in Africa, suggesting that these measures were more preventive than repressive. 
Since the Pan-Congo "'Abako'"' movement which lay behind the violent Belgian Congo 
riots in January seeks independence for the entire Congo River mouth territory, 
French, Belgian and Portuguese, the recent flare-up of nationalism in Léopoldville 
seemed to be independent of arbitrary boundaries established by Europeans. It 
should be noted, however, that the predominantly Kirundi-speaking Bantus of An- 
gola do not have tribal ties with the Bakongos of the lower Congo River sector, but 
they told missionaries that they agree that the Bakongos in the Léopoldville area 
were treated unfairly, particularly in regard to wages. The Portuguese overseas 
provinces were in general quiet, but the incidents in Mozambique and Angola were 
linked with the Belgian Congo disturbances} and Belgium's offer of eventual inde- 
pendence for the Belgian Congo probably foretold further trouble for Portugal in 
Africa. 


MEXICO 


President Eisenhower's two-day meeting in Acapulco with President Adolfo 
Lépez Mateos was brought to U.S. headlines and television screens by a horde of 
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newsmen. Designed as an affirmation of friendship between the two governments, 
the meeting was apparently prompted by Milton S. Eisenhower's recommendation 
that the United States show more enthusiasm for non-dictatorial governments in 
Latin America rather than by the gravity of the problems discussed. President 
Eisenhower was accompanied by his brother Milton and by Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. Lépez Mateos was to re- 
turn the visit in April. In a joint declaration at the meeting's end the two Presidents 
agreed to the building of a dam for irrigation, flood control, and hydroelectric 
power on the Diablo River near its junction with the Rio Grande. They also agreed 
to work toward a solution to Mexico's cotton, lead and zinc, and coffee export 
problems and to cooperate toward the extermination of the cotton-damaging pink 
bollworm. No official mention was made of the other subjects expected to be dis- 
cussed, such as a possible Mexican-U S. military pact, and the construction of a 
canal across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec (first proposed in 1848) because of the 
vulnerability of the Panama Canal. Before the meeting, Luis Spota speculated in 
Novedades that President Eisenhower would use the opportunity to urge Lépez 
Mateos to allow U.S. oil companies to operate in Mexico, since, according to 
Spota, Venezuelan oil was due to give out in 1980 and Middle Eastern oil was in- 
secure. These assertions were apparently based on Drew Pearson's report in 
December (HAR, XI: 660) that John Foster Dulles and U.S. Ambassador Robert 
C. Hill had been rebuffed in their attempts to approach Lépez Mateos on the sub- 
ject of oil concessions. Excelsior made a special effort to convince its readers 
that Eisenhower's visit was a true sign of the U.S. Government's desire to help 
Mexico 


Some cynical observers suggested that the visit might have been timed to 
take publicity away from the arrival in Mexico of leftist former President Lazaro 
CArdenas who, on his trip around the world, had shown great admiration for devel- 
opments in Communist China (HAR, XII: 13) Cardenas returned by way of the 
United States where he was virtually ignored by government and press as he visited 
Pittsburgh steel mills and the Tennessee Valiey Authority project. However, on 
his return to Mexico he avoided all welcoming ceremonies. giving as a reason the 
proximity of the Eisenhower visit. 


Somewhat overshadowed by President Eisenhower's visit were the February 
arrivals of several other distinguished persons’ Francis Cardinal Spellman; 
Francisco Illingsworth, Vice President of Ecuador; the Duchess of Kent and her 
daughter Princess Alexandra who urged continued friendship and economic collab- 
oration between Britain and Mexico; Sefiora Coralia Parraga de Lemus, wife of 
President José Marfa Lemus of El Salvador (see EL SALVADOR); and Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands. 


Friday the 13th proved unlucky for the town of Juchilapa in the troubled state 
of Zacatecas (HAR, XII: 11), where a bloody riot erupted again as a result of pro- 
tests against the annulling of the December loca! elections. Mayor José Jestis 
Quesada was shot and killed when he appeared on the balcony of the townhall to 
quiet the demonstrating mob led by members of the thwarted Coalicién Nacional 
Revolucionaria (CNR). Municipal police opened fire, and during a violent exchange 
of shots seven people were killed, including the Chief of Police and the leader of 
the mob. Military forces assumed control of the town and imposed Héctor Mesa 
Solano, who claimed to be the newly-elected Mayor of Juchilapa. Several members 
of the CNR were arrested at the scene of violence and jailed. and 22 others were 
later imprisoned when the incident was investigated. Governor Francisco E. Garcia 
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and political boss Leobardo Reynoso seemed determined to stamp out all opposi- 
tion. In Ojo Caliente, political independent Eliseo Valdez voiced fear of being at- 
tacked by the policfa ganadera (cattlemen's police) which took over the municipal 
hall in Calera, killing one member of the opposition group in control there and 
driving the others out of town. Persecutions continued as a farmer was shot by 
the machine-gun toting policfa ganadera sent to capture farmers in Llano Grande 
who allegedly were plotting to assault the townhall. Marion Wilhelm, Christian 
Science Monitor correspondent, related the anti-cacique (regional boss) revolts 


in Zacatecas and San Luis Potosf (HAR, XI: 658) to L6épez Mateos' campaign 
speech in June promising to help get rid of caciques if the people took the initiative. 
At that time, Lépez Mateos said that people ruled by caciques are "people who tol- 
erate caciques.'' The President may well have been behind the forced resignation 
of San Luis Potosi Governor Manuel Alvarez in January; Wilhelm also mentioned 
the February resignation of Margarito Ramfrez, Governor of Quintana Roo for two 
decades 


Contrary to January predictions, railroad workers struck for 24 hours on 
February 25 when negotiations between Demetrio Vallejo, head of the railroad 
workers' union, and'Benjamfn Méndez, director of the National Railways, broke 
down. Vallejo, not accepting the company's offer, held out for greater housing 
and medical benefits. Méndez claimed that the company was already running a 
31% deficit and could not possibly afford any more than a $2.50 monthly wage in- 
crease and certain other benefits. The union had already won a $17.20 monthly 
raise in June. Vallejo replied that the company's deficit was a result of pamper- 
ing "foreign mining companies" with low rates for ore transport. Shortly after the 
strike began, the federal labor conciliation board declared the strike illegal be- 
cause of the railroad's inability to pay more, and labor ministry officials confis- 
cated the red-and-black strike flags which had been hung out. The next day, as 
worker support began to melt away, Vallejo ended the strike by agreeing essentially 
to the offer the company had made before the strike; this included $5 million a year 
for workers' medical expenses and $2.4 million for housing. Critics complained 
that these benefits were unfair since railroad workers, along with oil and electri- 
cal workers, were already receiving higher wages than the rest of the working 
class. Others asserted that the strike was undoubtedly a Communist political 
maneuver aimed at embarrassing the government immediately after the presiden- 
tial conference in Acapulco. The strike was generally considered a personal de- 
feat for Vallejo, and workers opposed to him pointed to his readmission of Com- 
munist leader Valentin Campo, who had been expelled from the union, as proof 
that Vallejo was just another Communist labor leader "like so many others." 


The Instituto Politécnico Nacional (IPN), which has experienced sporadic 
turmoil since the summer of 1956 (HAR, IX: 466), was closed by President Lépez 
Mateos when, during the latest riot, a group of leftist students again assaulted the 
administrative offices, and several professors asked for government intervention. 
IPN director Alejo Peralta, who reluctantly accepted his position in 1956 to inau- 
gurate a get-tough plan, took this opportunity to resign. During his stormy term 
of office Peralta was continually the object of protest demonstrations, and he had 
been working in a temporary office since he was ousted from the IPN headquarters 
in August (HAR, XI: 538). Peralta said he hoped that under Lépez Mateos the 
Instituto could be reorganized so that political agitation would cease and lost pres- 
tige be regained. The government said that the school, which was officially on 
vacation during February, would remain closed until calm and discipline could be 
restored. 
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The vast Latifundio de Cananea in Sonora, expropriated in August from the 
Greene family (HAR, XI: 425), was divided among 853 local families as a contin- 
uation of the land reform plan initiated by the Revolution. It would be organized 
into seven "collective" ejido units representing Mexico's first attempt at collective 
cattle-raising. (The ejido system usually divides land into family plots.) The 
29, 000 head of Hereford cattle purchased from the former owners by the govern- 
ment were included in the land grant. 


A campaign to clean up the notoriously corrupt Mexico City police force was 
aided by a rash of articles in Excelsior exposing police involvement in nearly 
every city crime reported. Three police commanders and 20 secret service agents 
were fired. One of the commanders complained bitterly to Revista de América 
that he was dismissed without explanation and that corrupt elements had conspired 
to fire honest policemen as scapegoats for the "purification'' campaign. 


Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), which has been ailing for lack of capital, 
achieved a major breakthrough in the form of $72 million in loans from the United 
States and the European Common Market. This credit was particularly significant 
because it represented the first large loan from the United States to a nationalized 
oil company, the first credit authorized by the European Common Market acting as 
an economic unit, and the first large credit to Mexican oil production since the 
1938 expropriation of foreign oil companies. Four U.S. banks -- the Chase Man- 
hattan, Chemical Corn Exchange, Hanover, and Bank of America -- extended a 
$40 million loan for five years at 6% interest to PEMEX through Nacional Finan- 
ciera, the government financing agency, to help finance the building of a natural 
gas pipeline from Ciudad Pémex in Tabasco to Mexico City. The loan was not 
limited to use intthe United States but could be used for buying material in Mexico 
or elsewhere. Noting that the Chase Manhattan Bank called PEMEX a "good risk," 
Comercio Exterior warned that this was not necessarily a precedent which would 


be followed by loans to other nationalized oil companies, since PEMEX was a ''de- 
veloped and mature" company of twenty years' standing while most national oil 
companies were only beginning. Another U.S. private loan for $12 million which 
was extended to Tubos de Acero (Tamsa) for the manufacture of steel pipe to be 
used for a pipeline from Monterrey to Torre6n would also directly benefit PEMEX. 
The $20 million in credit from the European Common Market was negotiated by the 
French Comptoir National d'Escompte de Paris* but German, Italian, and Dutch 
banks participated as well. The credit was designed to permit PEMEX to buy equip- 
ment for the construction of three basic fertilizer and petrochemical plants from 
any country in the common market. 


In anticipation of expanding drilling operations, PEMEX completed the nation- 
alization begun in 1938 by canceling more than 450 privately-held leases to oil-and- 
gas-bearing land totaling about 1 million hectares. Much of this land was held by 
foreign companies and individuals; some had been drilled and the production sold to 
PEMEX. The decree was apparently retroactive to November 30, 1958. 


Possibly as part of PEMEX's reorganization under its new director, Pascual 
Gutiérrez Roldin, PEMEX press secretary and long-time government lawyer 
Antonio Vargas MacDonald bared what Barron's called the "ugly facts" of untram- 
meled bureaucracy and graft which have plagued the company since its inception in 
1938. Referring to the previous PEMEX administration, muckraker Vargas 
MacDonald told of corrupt Tampico employees who allowed new machinery to rust 
and then sold it to their friends for scrap. He denounced over-staffing and feather- 


bedding used to pay off union officials, and of PEMEX officials who controlled the 
choice of political candidates in some areas. He explained that products were of- 
ten sold at less than cost, not to subsidize consumers but because production costs 
were absurdly high On the other hand, he said, diesel fuel was sold so cheaply it 
was burned in stoves. Vargas MacDonald asserted that with proper organization 
the yearly payroll could be slashed by $16 million without a loss in production. 
Vargas MacDonald's statements coincided with announcements that PEMEX would 
discharge excess personnel and raise prices substantially on lubricants and natural 
gas as they had already been raised on gasoline and diesel oil (HAR, XI: 660). 
PEMEX also canceled the special price reductions of as much as 50% for petroleum 
products which had been made available to Ferrocarriles Nacionales (national rail- 
way company) and the Mexican Light and Power Company. Observers wondered if 
PEMEX' reforms were timed to coincide with CAardenas' absence from the country. 
According to Revista de América, the former President, who in 1938 was respon- 
sible for nationalizing oil, had always felt free to intervene in PEMEX affairs. 
Director Gutiérrez Rolddn refrained from criticizing his predecessor, Antonio 
Bermiidez. whose 12-year administration he labeled "a great job," but others said 
that under Bermidez influential politicians had constantly meddled with PEMEX. 


California oil magnate Edwin W. Pauley, under contract with PEMEX, an- 
nounced the discovery of Mexico's first offshore oil near the port of Coatzacoalcos 
off Mexico's southern gulf coast. A subsidiary of Pauley Petroleum had developed 
two wells and was to receive 50% of the oil until the original investment had been 
repaid; then the company would receive 18% for the life of the 25-year contract. 
The first shipment of liquid natural gas--2,000 tons of methane--left Mexico for 
England. Gas was needed, as Britain's supply of gasifying coal was running low. 


Mexico's economy grew more slowly during 1958 than it had during 1957, 
making it the second year growth had declined. According to the Bank of Mexico's 
year-end statistics, gross national production increased 4% after adjustment for 
the 4. 4% increase in wholesale prices. Since the growth was originally estimated 
at 4% for 1957 (HAR, XI: 73), the assumption was that in spite of the official fig- 
ure the 1958 increase must have been less than 4%. The greatest growth was in oil 
production, which increased 14%. Other activities increased as follows: agricul- 
ture, 9 7%; electricity, 7.6%; manufacturing, 3.9%; transportation, 3%. Mining 
declined 2.2% and construction fell 1.7%, compared to 7% and 12% rises respec- 
tively in 1957. Receipts from tourism were 7% less than in 1957. The Mexican 
Government ran a deficit of 893.3 million pesos compared to 75 million pesos in 
1957. New direct foreign investment during 1958 was $27.5 million less than in 
1957. Although maize and wheat reserves were at a record million tons each, the 
government had to import 31.8 million bushels of maize early in 1958. 


Mexico's foreign exchange position also deteriorated somewhat in 1958. Dol- 
lar reserves at $356 million were down $85.1 million. Exports of goods and serv- 
ices brought in $1, 386.1 million, which was a decrease of 1.3% from the previous 
poor year. Exports at $1, 563.3 million were slightly less than in 1957. The con- 
sensus was that Mexico was still feeling the effects of the U.S. recession, but did 
not do as badly as many U.S. economists had predicted. 


One discouraging trend was the recent noticeable decline in consumer buying. 
Sears Roebuck closed some branches, including the Ejército Nacional Avenue store 
in Mexico City; and department stores in general were increasingly deserted, pos- 
sibly because of inflation, reduced credit facilities, or over-buying in 1958. 
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As the danger of peso devaluation loomed again, the International Monetary 
Fund came to the rescue by authorizing Mexico to draw on $90 million, Mexico's 
quota of participation in the IMF, in the next six months if needed. This temporar- 
ily removed any threat of devaluation. Then the U.S. Export-Import Bank eased 
Mexico's need for foreign exchange by granting Nacional Financiera a loan of $100 
million for purchases of needed imports. The government established a committee 
to restrict government imports to only those items either not produced in Mexico, 
or not produced there in sufficient quantity or quality. In an effort to permit more 
Mexicans of middle income to own cars, the Treasury Ministry announced that the 
import duties on small European automobiles would be reduced 40% to 50% Mexi- 
can cotton exporters expected to suffer from the increase in the subsidy on U.S 
cotton exports from 6.5 cents a pound to 8 cents a pound. This would probably in- 
crease U.S. cotton exports which compete with Mexico's. 


The second annual meeting to plan the Latin American Common Market 
opened in Acapulco and then moved to Mexico City. Galo Plaza. former President 
of Ecuador, presided over the meeting which was attended by economic experts 
from Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico, Chile, Ecuador, and Peru 
The commission recommended that for 10 years tariffs be gradually lowered and 
standardized so that in a second 10 years they could be abolished altogether The 


committee's recommendations had to go through a series of ratifications at later 
meetings. 


A Rockefeller Foundation grant of $123, 692 to the Colegio de México to fi- 
nance the writing of a history of the Mexican Revolution caused fervent discussion 
among intellectuals. Philosopher and former Education Minister José Vasconcelos 
dryly remarked that it was too bad money could not buy talent. While some argued 
that it would be impossible to find a group able to write an impartial history others 
rejoiced that the money came from outside the country and therefore the history 
would not have to support any "official" point of view. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The fishing boat conflict which stirred Mexico to break diplomatic relations 
with Guatemala in January (HAR, XII: 13) remained unresolved. The relations be- 
tween the two nations had not been so troubled since the overthrow of the Arbenz 
government in Guatemala in 1954. The Mexican press generally ignored Guatemalan 
President Ydfgoras Fuentes' contention that an anti-Ydfgoras conspiracy was re- 
ceiving arms from gunrunners based in Mexico. There was speculation that the 
internal instability in Guatemala prompted the machine-gunning of the Mexican 
shrimp boats as a means of consolidating support behind President Ydfgoras Fuentes 
Mexico challenged Guatemala's right to shoot and kill but did not contest its right to 
arrest, fine, and punish foreigners who might have been illegally fishing in Guate- 
malan waters. Costa Rican Ambassador to Mexico Alejandro Alvarado Piza an- 
nounced again that the Costa Rican Government would be happy to serve as a medi- 
ator between the two countries. The Costa Rican offer was praised as a noble 
gesture, but neither side seemed disposed to accept it. 


There was further agitation calling for the annexation of British Honduras 
(Belize). One practical "reason" for annexation would be the need for another 
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Caribbean port to facilitate the exploitation of petroleum were it to be discovered 
in commercial quantities in the Petén region, which adjoins British Honduras 
(HAR, XI: 541) 


President Ydigoras Fuentes' selection of his cousin Julia Quifiones Ydfgoras, 
a transvestite and political bully-boy, as the Minister of Education caused a stu- 
dent strike. When her appointment was confirmed, it was denounced as a ''mockery 
and disrespect for Guatemalan school children, '' and schools began closing their 
doors. Critics complained that she lacked not only a normal psychobiological 
makeup, but also an inadequate cultural and educational background. As public 
pressure grew, Ydigoras Fuentes finally requested Dofia Julia's resignation, and 
she grudgingly relinquished the post. 


Ydigoras Fuentes' offer to opposition parties (Movimiento Democratico 
Nacionalista, Democracia Cristiana, and Partido Revolucionario) to form a "na- 
tional conciliation'"' administration was thwarted when congressional opposition at- 
tacked the President for inept official appointments and corrupt government pur- 
chasing operations. Ramén Blanco, editor of the newspaper El] Imparcial, was 
awakened when a hand grenade was thrown into his house. No one was wounded by 
the blast, which caused considerable property damage. In his column "Galera, "' 
Blanco had been denouncing the recent purchase of ships for the Flota Mercante 
Centroamericana (Central American Merchant Marine). Blanco had called the pur- 
chase a "shady" deal. since Luis Morales G6mez was behind it. Until February, 
Luis Morales G6mez was the financial adviser to the Ydfgoras Fuentes government. 
He had previously been director general of the Banco Popular in Colombia (a bank 
created by President Rojas Pinilla and generally regarded as an instrument of mal- 
versation of funds by his regime) and was later Finance Minister of the Colombian 
dictator. After the fall of Rojas Pinilla, Morales came to Guatemala and set up a 
private bank with mysterious funds which presumably came from the Guatemalan 
branch of the Banco Popular. Asa result of Blanco's editorials. Morales G6mez 
lost his post with the Guatemalan Government. 


A labor court arbitration decree ended the conflict between the International 
Railways of Central America (IRCA) and its 5,000 workers (HAR, XII: 14). The 
decree, final and binding on both sides under Guatemalan labor law. granted the 
workers a wage increase of 1% to 28% for those earning less than $150 a month. 

It would mean a yearly payroll increase of about $342, 000. 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund (DLF) announced a $5 million loan to the 
Guatemalan Government to help finance the costs of establishing rubber production 
on 80, 000 acres on the Pacific slope of Guatemala. It was estimated that the proj- 
ect would eventually achieve an annual yield of some 40, 000 tons of raw rubber 
worth about $20 million. The DLF also authorized a $400, 000 loan to the Productos 
de Kenaf company to finance part of the cost of machinery for a kenaf bag manufac- 
turing plant which would be located at the city of Escuinta, near Guatemala City. 
Kenaf is a soft bast fiber similar to jute 


The 1958-59 cotton crop was unofficially estimated at a record 90, 000 bales 
(500 pounds gross). This would be an increase of 48% over the 1957-58 crop of 
61, 000 bales and would be more than double the average production of 44, 000 bales 
during the 1953-57 period. The area planted to cotton in 1958-59 was also the 
largest on record, namely 68, 000 acres. 
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Francis Cardinal Spellman presided in Guatemala City from February 11 to 
February 15, as the papal legate for Pope John XXIII, over the first Eucharistic 
Congress to be held in Central America. It was the Cardinal's first visit to Cen- 
tral America. 


EL SALVADOR 


In an 11-hour meeting, the General University Assembly, consisting of pro- 
fessors, students and university graduates, elected Arturo Romero president of the 
National University. Romero is a Salvadorean physician who now resides in Costa 
Rica. His election caused much comment because he was the principal organizer 
of the revolutionary movement which in 1944 ousted dictator General Maximiliano 
Herndndez Martinez, who had ruled El Salvador for 13 years. After Martinez was 
overthrown, Romero became a popular presidential candidate, but an army revolu- 
tionary movement forced him to abandon his candidacy and to flee to Costa Rica. 

A commission of students and university graduates went to Costa Rica to inform 
Romero of his election and to ask him to accept the position. Romero made a 
brief visit to El Salvador and promised to consider the offer 


After many meetings with the Presidents of the Central American republics, 
J. Guillermo Trabanino, secretary general of the Organization of Central Ameri- 
can States (ODECA), received the support of E] Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras 
and Guatemala for a declaration of solidarity with Guatemala in the defense of its 
coastal resources "or with any other member of ODECA in a similar situation." 
The press had strongly criticized Trabanino and ODECA for what had been called 
"the unwise support by ODECA of an unjust cause."" The Costa Rican Government 
refused to approve the ODECA-sponsored declaration (HAR, XII: 1) and Guate- 
mala's Vice President, Clemente Marroquin Rojas, writing in his newspaper La 
Hora, advised President Ydfgoras Fuentes not to trust Trabanino or the promises 
of El Salvador. Guatemalan Foreign Minister JesGis Unda Murillo visited El Salva- 
dor to present President Lemus with the medal of 'Mérito Militar."' It was an- 
nounced in Guatemala that talks would soon be resumed with El Salvador concerning 
the use of the waters of Lake Giiija, which is divided by the Guatemala-El Salvador 
boundary and which is being developed by El Salvador for hydroelectric purposes. 
The proposed agreement with Guatemala over the use of Lake Giiija's water was an 
important issue in the last presidential campaign and was opposed by Ydfgoras Fuentes 
and Marroquin Rojas. 


Ambassador to Washington Héctor David Castro and M. Rafael Urquia, per- 
manent representative to the United Nations, returned to San Salvador to help plan 
the program of activities for President Lemus' visit to the United States. The 
visit would take place from March 10 to March 20. Coralia P4rraga de Lemus, 
wife of the President, made a brief visit to Mexico for a health check-up. During 
her visit she was declared a "guest of honor" of the capital, and Excelsior took 
this opportunity to publish an editorial pointing out that Sra. Lemus' visit showed 
that relations between Mexico and the Central American countries had not been 
impaired by the Guatemalan incident. Meanwhile, Francis Cardinal Spellman ar- 


rived in San Salvador for a three-day visit after attending the Eucharistic Congress 
in Guatemala. j 


In his first press conference of 1959, President Lemus stated that the 1959 
national budget would show a deficit of $24 million, an increase of 50% over last 
year's deficit. Lemus urged the Salvadorean people to buy goods produced in 


Central America rather than purchase foreign products to help alleviate the prob- 
lem caused by the decline in coffee prices. The President's speech was followed 
by the enactment of a tariff law that put a high import duty on nonessential items 

and goods which are also produced in Central American countries. Because of the 
new tariff, many businessmen increased the prices of their merchandise, even on 
many goods not affected by the raises. The authorities threatened to fine any per- 
son who increased his prices unjustifiably 


The World Bank made a loan of $3 million to the Comisién Ejecutiva Hidro- 
eléctrica del Rfo Lempa (CEL) for the expansion of power facilities in El Salvador. 
The developments would increase CEL's generating capacity to 60, 000 kilowatts. 
The additional power was needed to service El Salvador's growing economy. The 
loan would specifically be used to build the last of four 15,000 kilowatt units at the 
Rio Lempa plant and for the construction of a new high tension transmission line 
from San Salvador to Santa Ana. The loan was for a period of 25 years at 5 3/4% 
interest, including 1% commission for the Bank's special reserve. 


HONDURAS 


An unsuccessful revolt against the Ram6n Villeda Morales government 
started with a small bang and ended with a whimper. The uprising was at first be- 
lieved to be an attempt by the Nationalist Party to regain power from the Liberals. 
It soon became apparent that this was not the case, and Villeda Morales himself 
declared that the Liberal leaders were not involved, though some of their followers 
probably were. The revolt appeared to have been mainly instigated and led by 
Colonel Armando Velasquez Cerrato, Honduran Army chief of staff from 1950 to 
1954 and onetime diplomatic representative, who since 1954 has led six abortive 
revolts, once escaping arrest by shooting and throwing hand grenades at police in 
the streets of Tegucigalpa 


The revolt was preceded by extravagantly worded clandestine radio announce- 
ments believed to emanate from Nicaragua. calling on the people to rise against 
Villeda Morales to end the social, political and economic chaos in the country. The 
rebellion began at Santa Barbara which, together with Ocotepeque, fell into rebel 
hands. Commandeering five C-47 transport planes, the government flew reinforce- 
ments to the area and quickly recaptured the rebel-held cities, taking 380 prison- 
ers. The insurgents retreated to the ruins of Cop4n which they abandoned when 
government troops approached. The rebel force then moved toward Santa Rosa. 
where it apparently disintegrated. Meanwhile two were killed in a waterborne 

rebel attack on Yaba in the Department of Colén: and an army major who defected 
was shot by his troops at Amapala on the Gulf of Fonseca. Another defection oc- — 
curred at Choluteca, between the Gulf of Fonseca and the Nicaraguan border, when 
the commander there went over to the rebels. Shortly after, the rebellion collapsed. 
Numerous rebels fled to Guatemala and Nicaragua. among them Velasquez Cerrato. 
The Managua government gave assurances that he oe be deported to Mexico. 

and border tensions were relieved. 


According to Villeda Morales. the revolt began when about two hundred pris- 
oners, incited by the clandestine radio, broke out of their jails in Santa Barbara 

and elsewhere, and were joined by various types of malcontents and a few officers 
and bands of VelAsquez Cerrato's followers. Then, aided by exaggerated radio re- 
ports of victories, they launched their attack, taking over Santa Barbara without 
firing a shot when the local commander surrendered. The President distributed 
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an "informal" report claiming that the Dominican Government contributed $80, 000 
to the revolt; he denied charges that El Salvador had violated the Honduran border. 
He said that he was opposed to letting the guilty parties off easily, as some news- 
papers such as El Cronista were asking. Following the revolt, a wave of violence 
hit Tegucigalpa, San Pedro Sula, and La Ceiba. Bombs damaged the entrance to 
the Liberal Party headquarters in Tegucigalpa, and in the countryside armed bands 
caused unrest by raiding towns, particularly in the northwest. 


Foreign opinion was largely unfavorable to the rebels, who were thought to 
represent anti-democratic tendencies. A group of Cuban revolutionaries in 
Honduras blamed the Somozas of Nicaragua, while the Inter-American Regional 

Organization of Workers (ORIT) sent a message pledging its solidarity with the 

Honduran Government. Reports from Costa Rica indicated that Honduras was pre- 
pared to receive volunteers from that country as well as from Cuba and Venezuela 
Relations with Nicaragua were improved with the signing of a treaty to prevent the 
territory of either country being used as a base for attack against the other. Am- 
bassadors Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa of Nicaragua and Céleo D4vila of Honduras 
signed the agreement at the Pan American Union in Washington. 


Honduran public opinion generally opposed the revolt, which the Congress 
vigorously condemned. With the exception of the Labor Unity Committee, which 

was agitating against the government with apparently little support, labor organi- 

zations including the Tela Railroad Workers' Union backed the government, as did 

the Army, which earlier in the month had been defended by Villeda Morales during | 


a vitriolic press controversy over its treatment of the populace, its loyalty, and 
its efficiency. 


Difficulties for the Villeda Morales regime were not unexpected. As the 
first democratic President in some time, he could count on the support of the Lib- | 
eral Party, numerically the largest in the country but without the control of Con- 

gress. He was opposed, however, by part of the military and landowning classes. 
who looked on his regime with disfavor. Villeda Morales had been unable to carry 
out his program as rapidly as he had hoped because of his lack of a congressional 

majority and his own inexperience as a politician. 


The economic situation, with high prices and slow development of public 
works, was also a source of unrest. The agricultural outlook was mixed. Cotton 
prospects were poor, but the banana crop was the best in three years. Low coffee 
prices were expected to be offset by an abundant yield. A long-range prediction 
by the Twentieth Century Fund foresaw the possibility of a completely transformed 
economy in 20 years. The International Monetary Fund found the international 
credit position of the nation satisfactory. A visit by ex-King Leopold of Belgium 
indicated commercial interest in Honduras on the part of his country. 


NICARAGUA 


A beleaguered President Luis A. Somoza Debayle was under attack both from 
within and without Nicaragua. The "Declaration of Caracas"' (HAR, XII: 36) by 
Latin American liberals (including ex-President José Figueres of Costa Rica), 
which attacked the remaining Latin American dictatorships, was ill-received by of- 
ficial Managua, which was already fully occupied in fending off criticism from 

Costa Rica and Cuba. Congress approved a resolution condemning the Costa Rican 


legislative assembly for recommending that the Organization of American States 
(OAS) break relations with Latin American dictators, while Somoza hinted that if 
Cuba continued to demand Nicaragua's expulsion from the OAS, Nicaragua might 
break relations with Cuba. As an attempt to discourage would-be liberators, 
Somoza refused to deny that American warships were patrolling Nicaragua's coast 
Leaders of the two major opposition parties -- Alejo Icaza and Buenaventura Selva, 
of the Independent Liberals, and Luis Pasos Argiiello and Reynaldo Tefel Vélez, of 
the Conservatives -- signed an agreement to fight Somoza's rule together They 
hoped for support from the three minor opposition parties -- the Christian Social- 
ists, the National Renovation, and the left-wing Republican Mobilization parties. 

In New York, exiles formed an anti-Somoza group, named in honor of the national 
patriot-hero Augusto César Sandino. 


In order to avoid the criticism and difficulties that Fidel Castro encountered 
over the Cuban war crimes trials, opposition groups were said to be forming se- 
cret tribunals to keep track of Somoza's "crimes" so that there would be no mis- 
takes when the day of reckoning came. Another opposition move was to demand the 
withdrawal of American Ambassador Thomas E. Whelan, originally appointed by 
President Truman in 1951, who was charged with being too friendly with Somoza. 
As the criticism mounted, Whelan left for Washington with future plans undisclosed. 


In meeting these attacks, Somoza announced that he was no Batista and would 
die at his post rather than flee the country. He said. however, that he would be 
willing to step down if asked and promised not to run in the elections of 1963, which 
would be "impartial" with foreign observers permitted. Declaring that Communists 
were leading the opposition, he alleged that the fact that some newspapers con- 
stantly attacked him proved that there was a free press. Exiled publisher Hernan 
Robleto, who signed the "Declaration of Caracas," charged that there was no free 
press in Nicaragua. — 


Relations with Honduras were strained at the beginning of the month when it 
was believed in Tegucigalpa that the revolt there had been instigated by Somoza 
and Trujillo to overthrow the nontotalitarian government of Honduras. It was 
claimed that the rebel radio was located in Somoto, Nicaragua, and that Colonel 
Armando Veldsquez, the rebel leader, was operating out of Nicaraguan territory 
(see HONDURAS). Somoza claimed that he had allowed Honduran refugees to enter 
for humanitarian reasons only. He said that he would not allow armed bands in 
Nicaragua and had ordered the Honduran refugees away from the border. With 
the promise that Vel4squez would be exiled to Mexico, a pact was signed in Wash- 
ington with Honduras to prevent the territory of either country being used for an 
attack on the other. Meanwhile, Foreign Minister Alejandro Montiel Argtiello was 
in New York on his way home from The Hague, where he presented the Nicaraguan 
position before the World Court in the old border dispute with Honduras. 


The Foreign Credit Exchange Bureau announced that Nicaragua continued to 
have the best credit rating in Latin America in the first half of 1958, on the basis 
} of credits and collections of U.S. exports. Exchange rates were unified to seven 
7 cérdobas per U.S. dollar (official buying rate) and 7.0525 c6rdobas per U.S. dol- 
q lar (official selling rate). Formerly, a rate of 6.60 c6rdobas per U.S. dollar was 
Ep paid by the government to the exporters of certain minor exports. Until Septem- 
. re ber 25, 1958 the exporters of coffee were also receiving the 6.60 rate. Nicaragua 
was granted a $600,000 loan from the U.S. Development Loan Fund for a water 
project in the fast-growing city of Matagalpa. Meanwhile, there was discussion 
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in Washington about building a trans-Nicaraguan canal, claimed by some engineers 
to be the best of nine possible routes in Middle America. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman of New York visited Nicaragua and was welcomed © 
by Somoza in the course of a tour through Central America. His implicit approval 
of the Somoza regime aroused strong resentment among the opposition elements 


COSTA RICA 


Former President José Figueres, whose opposition to American 
dictatorships was well known, announced his agreement with the anti-dictatorial 
policies of Venezuela and Cuba and became the spokesman for groups which advo- 

cated such a policy for Costa Rica. Although his National Liberation Party lost 
control of the presidency to Mario Echandi's National Union Party in February 1958, 
Figueres was still a powerful figure, and his party had a plurality over Echandi's 
in the 45-member Legislative Assembly, with 20 members to Echandi's 10. The 
situation was a delicate one for President Echandi, who expressed an official policy 
of neutrality in inter-American affairs. Later, however, in an apparent modifica- 
tion of his position, he publicly expressed his approval of an Inter-American Press 
Association (IAPA) resolution to establish a system of collective action to secure 
human rights in the Western Hemisphere. This action had been taken by IAPA in 
March 1958, but according to Echandi it had not come to his attention until December. 


A meeting between Echandi and one of the dictators in question, President 
Luis Somoza of Nicaragua, was held on the northern border to lay the first stone of 
a joint customs house, paralleling last month's ceremony by the chief executives of 
Panama and Costa Rica (HAR, XII: 19). However, special political significance 
was attached to the encounter with Somoza. for which Echandi was criticized by 
elements of the opposition press and supporters of former President Otilio Ulate. 


The Central American Anti-Communist Congress being held in San José did 
not receive popular support. The local press, generally, attacked it as the crea- 
tion of supporters of the Somozas of Nicaragua and of President Ydfgoras Fuentes 
of Guatemala. The congress accused Premier Fidel Castro and President Manuel 
Urrutia of Cuba of being pro-Communist. 


The politically conservative U.S. prelate Francis Cardinal Spellman of New 
York was met at the airport by an official delegation including President Echandi; 
the Cardinal stopped in San José after attending the Eucharistic Congress in Guate- 
mala. A group of Nicaraguan exiles living in Costa Rica wrote a note of criticism 

to the prelate deploring his statement that Nicaragua was a free country. 


The Costa Rican Government officially refused to sign the resolution approved 
by the other Central American governments supporting the Guatemalan position in 
that country's dispute with Mexico. The Costa Rican offer to arbitrate the dispute i 
had not been accepted. 


The World Bank announced a new loan of $3.5 million to the Central Bank of 
Costa Rica for the purpose of agricultural and light industrial development. Eight f 
U.S. banks participated in the loan to the extent of $1.51 million without the World 
Bank's guarantee. The loan was to assist in a program which had been in operation 
since 1952. Under this program, private Costa Rican banks made loans to individ- 


uals and private enterprises and in turn received credits from the Central Bank 

The money had been used for the purchase of equipment, fertilizer, insecticide, and 
weed killer; and the program produced a marked improvement in agricultural pro- 
ductivity. Home consumption of such commodities as rice, meat, maize, and beans 
had increased, and export crops such as coffee, bananas, and cacao had been ex- 
panded and intensified. Coffee yields were up from 365 pounds an acre average 
crop for 1949-1954 to 500 pounds an acre for 1954-1957. At present rates of pro- 
duction beef would soon replace cacao as Costa Rica's third largest export item 
(behind coffee and bananas). Exports rose from 3, 700 head to 17, 000 in 1957-58. 
The industry would be aided in 1959 by a $10 million loan from the Bank of America. 


The Compafifa Bananera, a subsidiary of United Fruit Company, announced 
the planting of approximately a thousand new hectares of bananas in the Coto River 
Valley of southern Costa Rica. A railway was being constructed to serve the area. 
The new plantations were expected to keep national production from falling below 
current levels. 


PANAMA 


The Panama City municipal government scandal (HAR, XII: 20) overshad- 
owed all other subjects in the capital's press. Public opinion became more vocal 
against the city officials, the regime of President Ernesto de la Guardia, and the 
entire government party (Coalicién Patriética Nacional--CPN). The crisis devel- 
oped because of an investigation of the Municipal Treasury ordered by Attorney 
General Hermégenes de la Rosa -- an investigation which uncovered extensive 


misuse of public funds. Specific charges against individual councilmen were not 
published, but among the general accusations were that councilmen had paid wages 
for nonexistent jobs, had used public funds for personal expenses, and had made 
numerous other misappropriations. 


Some observers declared that a number of the councilmen were guiltless; 
others maintained that the real blame lay with the Controller General Roberto 
Huertematte, who was responsible for reviewing and controlling the municipal 
budget. Huertematte had been recently appointed to an important post in the United 
Nations. His successor, Inocencio Galindo Vallarino, declared that he would co- 
operate fully with the investigation. He announced his resignation from the direc- 
torate of the CPN and from the boards of various companies. Some commentators 
considered the municipal affair an attempt by de la Guardia to clear the name of 
his faction of the CPN and to put the blame for corruption on the Remonista group 
of the CPN -- the supporters of assassinated President José A. Remén. If this 
were the case, the attempt backfired because the present regime steadily lost pres- 
tige during the auditing. One Panamanian columnist noted that previous disclosures 
of corruption among Panama City officials had not particularly aroused public in-- 
dignation. He attributed the emotional atmosphere surrounding the present scanda\ 
to political pressures caused by the approach of the 1960 presidential elections. 


In the last days of February, public protest reached a climax. Radio station 
owner Ramé6n Pereira who had been broadcasting attacks on council members for 
misuse of municipal funds, was severely beaten up by Councilman Mario Velasquez 
and his brother. Pereira's supporters took over the city hall and set up a revolu- 
tionary council. A general strike. which forced a shutdown of local retail stores 
and banks, was called in protest against the government's inability to cope with 
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municipal corruption, the high cost of living, and lack of educational facilities. Al- 
though professing support of the popular movement, President de la Guardia said 
that he could not constitutionally remove the city council, which had been elected in 
1956. However, when the council announced a 90-day leave of absence, provincial 
Governor José Cajar Escala, whose activities as former mayor of the capital city 
were also being investigated, appointed a provisional city council at de la Guardia's 
request. This provisional council included six members of the rejected revolution- 
ary council. Panama City's mayor, Alberto Alem4n, turned over his office to the 
new mayor, Heliodoro Patifio, and then assumed new duties as Governor of the 
Province of Panama, succeeding José Cajar Escala. Commercial activities were 


resumed, and apparent calm was restored, although feeling against the new council 
continued to exist. 


Another major political concern was the 1960 elections, as various presiden- 
tial aspirants jockeyed for position. Deputies Alfredo Alem4n Jr. and Aquilino 
Boyd sent a letter to President de la Guardia announcing their resignations from 
the CPN; they declared that they could not remain in a party which disregarded all 
democratic principles. The two deputies were referring to the electoral law ap- 
proved by the President which they had unsuccessfully opposed in the National As- 
sembly. The law required that a party have a minimum of 22, 000 registrants to be 
eligible to run a candidate in the 1960 elections (HAR, XII: 20), and made registra- 
tion for voting conditional on the issuing of new cédulas (identity cards), a slow 
process. Alem4n and Boyd maintained that these two provisions posed insurmount- 
able obstacles to the registration of new parties, thus nullifying the democratic i 
concept of free and fair elections by giving a virtual monopoly of votes to the es- 
tablished Liberal and CPN parties. While the two deputies advocated a lower 
minimum number of registrants and use of the old cédulas, de la Guardia remained 
firm in his stand against the atomization of public political opinion. 


Within the CPN. Ricardo ("Dicky") Arias Espinosa, the Panamanian Ambas- 
sador in Washington who was generally considered the top contender for the Presi- 
dency, met with Enrique de Obarrio, general manager of the National Bank, who 
was rumored to be another presidential candidate. Arias proposed that Obarrio 
accept the candidacy of the CPN in order to avoid a split in the party in case of a 
contest between "Dicky" and Alejandro ("Toto") Rem6n, brother of assassinated 


President José A. Remén. Obarrio refused the proposal, leaving the field to 
"Dicky" and "Toto." 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 


The resignation of the Cuban cabinet and President Manuel Urrutia Lle6é's 
announcement on February 13 naming Fidel Castro as Premier were a departure 
from Castro's announced renunciation of public office. Members of the cabinet 
were quickly reinstated, however, with the notable exception of the outgoing Pre- 
mier, José Mir6é Cardona. It was rumored that dissension on basic government 
policies, frequently intensified by Castro's forceful speeches, had undermined the 
effectiveness of the cabinet. Government sources nevertheless denied the exist- 
ence of any major rift in revolutionary ranks. Mir6é Cardona, who confided that 
he had suggested Castro's appointment, afterwards remarked, "At last, for the 
good of Cuba, the vexatious duality of powers has ended " In a statement given to 
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the 26 of July Movement's newspaper Revoluci6n, Castro clarified his new duties, 
explaining, ''The Premier will be the interpreter of government policy. the Cabinet 
will exercise legislative power and the President will enforce the laws in addition 
to approving or vetoing them.'' On February 17, Rail Castro was named to fill his 
brother's former office of Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 


An important revision of Cuba's interim constitution, effective until elections 
sometime in 1960, lowered the presidential age requirement from 35 to 30, thus 
clearing the way for 32-year-old Castro, whose eligibility would nevertheless be 
delayed because of an additional requirement that presidential candidates leave the 
Armed Forces at least six months before the elections. Another significant new 
law provided that any foreigner who fought with the revolutionary movement for 
more than two years with the rank of major could become legally a "Cuban by birth."' 
Only Argentine-born Ernesto Guevara appeared to meet such restricted specifica- 
tions. Many believed that Guevara, a former lieutenant of Castro, charged by 
some with strong leftist sympathies, was being prepared for a cabinet post; but 
both he and the new Premier denied any aspirations for higher office. 


Fulfilling a long-standing promise, Castro flew to Santiago on February 5 to 
supervise the inception of a five-year program of land redistribution. It was an- 
nounced that some 22,500 families in eastern Cuba would soon benefit from the ac- 
quisition of 67-acre plots; eventually, Castro stated, the awaited land reform wouli 
affect about 200,000 rural families. Minister of Agriculture Humberto Sorf Marin 
assured that there would be no land confiscation, but large property owners were 
uneasy, since Castro's agrarian reforms, if carried out, would affect about half of 
the island. In a statement made while touring Oriente Province, Castro referred 
to the "recovery by constitutional means" of some 7.5 million acres (about one- 
quarter of Cuba) held by "land robbers." 


Hunger strikes and labor disputes affecting major industries spread through- 
out Cuba in Febrvary. An estimated six thousand workers of the Cuban Electrical 
Company, a subsidiary of the American and Foreign Power Company, declared a 
slowdown strike to secure a 20% raise, while a group of dismissed employees 
camped in front of the presidential palace, where they began a hunger strike to 
protest the firing of six hundred fellow workers hired during the last two years of 
the Batista regime. A much larger crowd of electrical employees, assembled 
nearby, denounced the fired workers as strike-breakers and Batista sympathizers. 
The demonstrations were ended when President Urrutia agreed to meet with work- 
ers of both sides. Hunger strikes were also declared by some six hundred unem- 
ployed railway workers and by workers of a closed paper factory near Havana. In 
Oriente Province, more than three thousand construction workers quit the Moa 
Bay Mining Company. a subsidiary of the Freeport Sulphur Company. Thousands 
of restaurant and hotel workers, musicians, and cabaret artists threatened to call 
a nation-wide strike unless luxury casinos were reopened by mid-February. The 
Federation of Cuban Sugar Workers, backed by the Confederacié6n de Trabajadores 
de Cuba (CTC--Cuban Workers' Confederation), delayed the operations of 21 sugar 
mills with hour and wage demands. Castro reiterated his sympathy for labor's de- 
mands, but repeatedly appealed to Cuban workers not to strike or "boycott the rey- 
olution.'' Government efforts to relieve unemployment resulted in calling a halt to 
the dismissal of government employees and the establishment of the Buré de Empleo 
de la Revolucié6n (Revolutionary Employment Bureau). Unofficial reports stated 
that Labor Minister Manuel Fernfndez Garcfa issued a decree reducing the direc- 
torate of the CTC from 22 to 9 members, seven of whom belonged to the 26 of July 
Movement. There were further indications that new elections of union officials at 


all levels were to begin in February. and were to be completed within ninety 
days. 


In an extensive military reorganization directed by the Cuban Defense Minis- 
try, 1, 066 officers and men were dismissed from the Armed Forces. This move 
was in keeping with Castro's earlier speeches against the potential menace of large 
military forces. 


In a religious circular, Monsignor Enrique Pérez Serantes, Archbishop of 
Santiago, appealed to the revolutionary government to permit religious instruction 
in public schools, pointing out that by virtue of the present constitution the "Cuban 
state is obliged to teach... the sources of Christian morality."" Months ago, Castro 
reportedly promised that religious education would be allowed in public schools, 
including special instruction for Protestants and Jews. Because of this pledge, 
Cuban clerics lent their support to rebel forces and often referred to this as proof 
that the 26 of July Movement was essentially anti-Communist. Nevertheless, by 

the end of February, Minister of Education Armando Hart Davalos declared that 
though the government would not interfere in religious instruction in private schools, 
it could not support any particular religion. Apparently Castro was overruled by 
Hart D4valos and the liberals. 


Earlier in February, the Federation of Havana University Students seized 
control of their university, dismissing all professors suspect of collaboration with 
Batista. Various administrative reforms were demanded, one of which would es- 
tablish the Federation as the "highest authority in the university."’ The Federation 
was headed by José Puente Blanco, a former major in the Directorio Revolucionario 
(HAR, XII: 24). The result of the seizure was the suspension of classes for the 
university's 15,000 students. The university had been closed by Batista in Novem- 
ber 1956, at the start of Castro's revolt, and was only reopened in January 1959. 
Meanwhile, the provisional government annulled hundreds of academic appoint- 
ments made after November 1956 in primary schools and in universities. Repre- 
sentatives from the University of Villanueva, a Catholic institution particularly af- 
fected by the new decrees, protested against state interference. 


Relations with Argentina became somewhat strained when it was rumored 
that Eusebio Mujal, ex-president of the CTC and Batista henchman. had disap- 
peared from Buenos Aires. Argentina had been accused of offering sanctuary to 
Mujal, whose extradition Cuba demanded. Many Cuban officials insisted that Ar- 
gentina be required to send a report on Mujal's entrance and exit. Subsequent 

rumors indicated that Mujal had left for the United States, but these reports were 
denied by both Argentina and the United States. 


On February 18, about two weeks after Cuban Ambassador Ernesto Dihigo 
arrived in Washington, Philip Wilson Bonsal was sworn in as Ambassador to Cuba 
(HAR, XII: 27). Cuban Minister of Foreign Affairs Roberto Agramonte y Pichardo 
referred to Bonsal as a "magnificent choice."" To numerous congratulations, U.S 
Senator Wayne Morse, chairman of the Subcommittee on American Republics Af- 
fairs of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, added his opinion that the 
United States must not accede to Cuban demands for unrestricted extradition 
Meanwhile, Representative Charles O. Porter (HAR, XII: 26) referred to the in- 
creased understanding in the United States of the "magnitude and high morals of 
the 26 of July Movement" and remarked that various Washington officials were 
considering an immediate and favorable loan for Cuba. Cuban relations with Great 
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Britain (HAR, XII: 27) also improved as Castro exonerated the British people 
and called an end to the boycott of British products in effect since October 1958 
(HAR, XI: 552). 


Cuba's appraisal of national finances after years of Batista abuses was re- 
leased in February. The National Bank of Cuba reported that, during the previous 
seven years, the island's gold and dollar holdings had decreased by $424 million. 
On January 1, 1959 holdings amounted to about $373 million. The budget deficit 
for the last six months of 1958 was estimated at $50 million, according to a state- 
ment by Treasury Minister Rufo Lépez Fresquet. The value of the peso, though 
still officially maintained at par with the U.S. dollar and exchanged at equal rates 
in Havana, sold in the United States as low as 30 cents until February 25, when 
U.S. banks and trading houses stopped trading in the Cuban peso altogether. This 
was largely because of the Cuban Government's announced intention of changing 
the color of the 500 and 1, 000 peso notes to prevent further loss through exchange 
of stolen dollars by Batista exiles. The new government was already limiting 
travelers. coming and going, to 50 pesos. Cuba's international trade was not 
appreciably affected by the currency problem, though a curb on imports was urged. 


Of paramount economic concern for Cuba was the success of the sugar har- 
vest, expected to bring in from $600 million to $700 million. Aside from sporadic 
strikes, the optimism of sugar producers was only threatened when U.S. Senator 
Allen Ellender of Louisiana, spokesman for U.S. sugar interests, proposed that 
the U.S. Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry delay distribution of 
sugar quotas while awaiting developments in Cuba. In an address on February 9 
to Cuban sugar workers, Castro implied that he hoped to take over sugar proper- 
ties, but he added "the government cannot take that step now."' Castro also crit- 
icized the U.S.-owned Delicias and Chaparra sugar mills in Oriente Province for 
not having paid taxes to the rebel cause in 1958. 


While Cuba was demanding the extradition of ex- President Batista from the 
Dominican Republic, the Dominican radio and press asked Batista to get out 
Arismendi Trujillo, brother of President Rafael Trujillo, remarking on Castro's 
"atrocities, '' also declared, "it does not mean that we are forgetting the abuses 
and ingratitude of the regime under Batista, that unscrupulous, evil man..." 
Trujillo reportedly was still aggrieved by the attempt of Batista's close friend, 
ex-Senator Rolando Masferrer. years ago, to lead an expedition to topple the 
Dominican dictatorship. U.S. Representative Porter, who recently spent several 
days in Venezuela as a guest of President R6mulo Betancourt, said he learned that 
Batista gave $1 million to six advertising agencies in the United States for Domini- 
can propaganda purposes, as a gift to Trujillo. Nevertheless, reports continued 
to circulate about Batista's determined efforts to find asylum elsewhere 


HAITI 


Despite his declarations in January that he would relax his dictatorial pow- 
ers (HAR, XII: 28), President Francois Duvalier continued to rule with a firm 
hand. With news of the formation in Cuba of a Haitian Revolutionary Front. 
Duvalier feared an invasion from that quarter and canceled all exit visas to keep 
Haitians from leaving the country to join the rebel forces. However, it was es- 
timated that there were about 100, 000 Haitians in Cuba's Oriente Province who 
had helped Fidel Castro in his coup against ex-President Fulgencio Batista. 
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Supposedly only 400 or 500 of those were actively backing the Haitian revo- 
lutionary movement. 


The instigators of the Revolutionary Front were Louis Dejoie, Daniel 
Fignolé and Clément Jumelle, all defeated presidential candidates in the 1957 

elections (HAR, X: 471). The three, early in February, joined forces for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Haitian President, whom they charged “ith rigging 


the elections in 1957 and depriving Haitians of their constitutional rights. These 


men enlisted Castro's aid in their movement, and he granted them the right to 
use a radio station from which they make broadcasts to Haiti urging Haitians to 
join the rebels. Fignolé, exiled by a military junta in 1957 after a 19-day 
presidency, had considerable support among the impoverished elements in 


Haiti. He ordered his followers to prepare for a general strike to help oust 
Duvalier. 


The consensus in the Caribbean and elsewhere was that Castro, who had 
pledged himself to the overthrow of Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo, strongman 
of the Dominican Republic, was interested in Haiti as a springboard to the 
Dominican Republic. The man allegedly organizing and training the military 
forces for an invasion of Haiti was Pierre Armand, former Haitian Army Chief. 
Although the revolutionary leaders sent a note to the U.S. State Department 
asking the United States not to assist Duvalier, the United States granted finan- 
cial aid to Haiti to bolster the country's economy, hard hit by the recent drop 
in world coffee prices and by Haiti's low coffee production during 1958. A mis- 
sion of U.S. Marines went to Haiti in January to train Duvalier's Armed Forces 
amidst cries of protest from the opposition. The United States justified its aid 
to Duvalier by maintaining that he had given Haiti a much more stable and 
honest government than any other regime in the past few years, and that a rev- 
olution would only increase the economic and social ills of the country. Some 
observers said that the United States aided Haiti in order to protect the Domini- 
can Republic from attack. The recent economic aid was in the form of a grant 
from the U.S. International Cooperation Administration of $6 million -- $3 5 
million now and the remainder later, depending on Congressional appropriations 


There were unsubstantiated reports that the Navy of the Dominican Republi: 
was patrolling its neighbor's coasts to keep Cuban forces from landing there 
The United States denied similar reports concerning U.S. ships. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Caribbean kettle of fish continued to boil, with an acrimonious quarrel 
between Venezuela, whose embassy in Ciudad Trujillo had given asylum to 13 
Dominicans, including 4 children, and the Dominican Government, which re- 
fused to grant a safe conduct for these refugees to leave the country (see VENE- 
ZUELA). Gilberto Urdaneta, Venezuelan Ambassador to the Dominican Repub- 


lic, stated that the refugees had asked for protection against political persecution 


their lives being in danger. He added that the Dominican Foreign Ministry had 
told his embassy that it did not recognize the right of asylum, having denounced 
the Latin American treaties granting this right. A difficult situation had arisen 
since all the Dominican servants left, including the gardener and the chauffeur. 
as soon as the fugitives arrived. Humberto Fern4ndez Albert, Venezuelan 


chargé d'affaires, complained in an interview given to United Press International 
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that his colleagues felt ''disappointed and disillusioned at the cold attitude" of 
almost the whole diplomatic corps in the Dominican Republic, apart from Argen- 
tina, Mexico and the United States. over the situation in the Venezuelan Embassy. 
The diplomatic corps, however, issued a statement denying this attitude. Mean- 
while, Arturo Espaillat, after an adventurous journey through Curacao (HAR, 

XII: 31), reached the haven of the Dominican Embassy in Lisbon. 


With the Venezuelan Ambassador returning to Caracas for consultations, it 
was rumored that diplomatic relations between the two countries would soon be 
broken, leaving the problem of what to do with the 13 refugees. The normal 
practice would be to hand them over to some other diplomatic mission, but no 
embassy had so far offered to accept them. By a majority vote, the Puerto 
Rican Senate expressed its deep concern for the fate of the persons in asylum at 
the Venezuelan Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. The First of January Committee of 
Dominican women in exile, headed by Sra. Luz Silfa, organized a picket line in — 
front of the United Nations building and also unsuccessfully attempted to see 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold. They were told by an official whom they 
finally saw that the United Nations could not intervene in this matter. The Pro 
Liberation of the Dominican Republic Committee in Caracas claimed that the 
Trujillo government was preparing to attack the Venezuelan Embassy in Ciudad 
Trujillo. An anti-Trujillo meeting was projected in Mexico City. In reply, the 
Dominican Government organized a mass meeting. officially announced as reach- 
ing 100, 000 people but estimated by observers at 50,000, in Ramfis Park, Ciudad 
Trujillo. Government orators headed by Hipélito Herrera Billini, president of 
the Supreme Court, attacked President R6mulo Betancourt of Venezuela as a 
"Communist agent, '' and Herrera Billini claimed that Betancourt's principal 
objective was the overthrow of the Dominican Government. 


Meanwhile, Fidel Castro had toured Caracas telling cheering crowds 
"Everywhere I hear the chant 'Trujillo next'!" and tossing the first coin into a 
hat for a fund of $300, 000 being raised at Caracas Central University for the 
invasion of the Dominican Republic. 


Generalissimo Trujillo called up 6, 000 men in the beginning of February, 
bringing his active duty force to 21,000, though only half were believed to be 
well trained. Laborers were put to work on forts in the interior, while the 
193-mile Haitian frontier was reinforced. 


The "battle'' spread to the campus of the University of Santo Domingo, as 
a spokesman for the university administration, Arturo Despradel, declared 
that the university protested against "the mistaken activity of the dean of 
Caracas University, who is lending his support to the attacks against the Domini- — 
can Republic ''§ This was presumably a reference to Dr. Francisco de Venanzi, 
president of the Central University of Caracas, who founded the Comité Pro- 
Liberaci6n Dominicana. President-Francois Duvalier of Haiti, feeling that he 
might become the center of this latest tropical storm, reminded the United 
States of its duty to prevent an invasion of one Latin American country by 
another (see HAITI). 


Diplomatic circles in Havana were confident that Trujillo would be prepared 
to hand over Batista to the Cuban Government provided Fidel Castro undertook 
not to support any insurrectionary movement from Cuba against his dictatorship. 
They linked this with the recent campaign of Félix Bernardino against Batista 
(HAR, XII: 29). 
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Ex-Dictator Juan Per6én and ex-Dictator Fulgencio Batista remained in the 
Dominican Republic. Relations between them were said to be chilly, due to 
Perén's scorn for Batista. Trujillo, no doubt feeling that two ex-dictators 
caused too much adverse publicity, made known his views. Perén with his sec- 
retary, poodles and motor scooter retired to a villa seven miles outside of the 
capital, overlooking the Caribbean. He explained that he had been forced to move 
because of the noise created by the Cuban exiles. 


Republican Congressmen Gardner R. Withrow and Donald L. Jackson, during 
a visit to the Dominican Republic, praised Trujillo fulsomely. "If the Dominican 
Republic could persuade the Generalissimo to go to Washington, I would not be 
surprised if a totally new concept was applied to the foreign policy of the Western 
Hemisphere," said the former. This drew scathing replies in Washington from 
liberal Congressmen, and from the editor of El Mundo in Puerto Rico. 


After 17 years and an expenditure of $14 million, Alcoa Exploration Company 
effected the first shipment of bauxite from Cabo Rojo, 333 miles from Ciudad 
Trujillo. The destination of the ore was Point Comfort, Texas. Visi6n reported 
that the national income of the Dominican Republic reached $293, 329, 000 for the 
year 1958, showing an increase of sales of $152, 272,000 over 1950. The largest 
item was $109, 672, 000 for foodstuffs; drinks, liquors, tobacco, construction 
materials, and hardware followed. 


PUERTO RICO 


The long-smouldering conflict over what forces were to control the 600, 000 
Puerto Rican labor force appeared to be nearing a showdown as the two adver- 
saries, the combined American Federation of Labor - Congress of Industrial 
Organization and the Brotherhood of Teamsters, boosted their organizational 
activities on the island. Dramatizing the launching of their drive to enlist the 
island's labor force into unions federated to it, the AFL-CIO held its annual ex- 
ecutive council meeting in San Juan, but the charge that it had failed to fulfill its 
promise to free Puerto Rican workers in New York City and elsewhere in the 
United States of exploitation by racketeer unions damaged the campaign. "It is 
a sad truth," said John J. McNiff, executive secretary of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists, "that after all the promises of reform and 
assistance, after all the committees and banquets, the exploited [Puerto Rican] 
worker is still very much in the same position he was long before his cause be- 
came popular." By the end of the month, AFL-CIO leaders had neither replied 
to McNiff's charges nor made clear what course of action they might pursue 
should the Teamsters gain a foothold on the island. On the other hand, James 
Hoffa, president of the Teamsters' Union, announced that if needed his organi- 
zation would throw unlimited funds and personnel into the fight for control of the 
island's work force. A repetition of this boast to the Puerto Rican Secretary of 
Labor, Fernando Sierra Berdecfa, by one of Hoffa's lackeys, Mike (Meyer) 
Singer, resulted in headlines in the island papers to the effect that Singer had 
threatened Sierra Berdecfa with an invasion by the entire Teamsters' Union 
backed by millions of dollars. While exaggerated, the incident only served to 
increase popular indignation against the Teamsters. The islanders found little 
in Hoffa's organizers to afford them comfort. Besides Singer, who earlier in 
the month had pleaded the Fifth Amendment before the U.S. Senate rackets com- 
mittee in reference to questions about his activities in Puerto Rico and Hawaii, 
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the other leaders in Hoffa's drive were Richard Kavner, an international organ- 
izer for the Teamsters, and John J. O'Rourke, vice president of the union. Both 
men are associates of John (Johnny Dio) Dioguardi, convicted labor extortionist 

in New York. 


Hoffa threatened to put pressure on satellite industries in Puerto Rico 
through their mainland parent companies whose employees belonged to his unions, 
by holding out for "double contracts" which would apply in Puerto Rico. He also 
planned to ask the National Labor Relations Board for power to permit the Team- 
sters' Union to act as a "contract agent" for the various companies of Puerto 
Rico, which would assure Teamster dominance over much of the island's labor 
force. But despite Hoffa's trumpeting, in seven weeks of organizing, only 200 
workers were signed up, and the combined opposition of the AFL-CIO, Gover- 
nor Luis Mufioz Marin and Bishop James P. Davis of San Juan seemed to have 
checkmated Hoffa's plans. While not specifically mentioning the Teamsters, al- 
though the reference was clearly to them, Mufioz Marin declared that he would 

do everything possible to prevent "corrupt unions from operating in Puerto Rico "' 
He also stated that special legislation, forbidding racketeer unions to operate 

on the island, was being considered by the Puerto Rican legislature, since no 
effective U.S. congressional action had yet been taken. (Puerto Rico, like a 

U.S. state, is permitted to take such action independently.) Seemingly siding 
with Mufioz Marfn and openly challenging the Teamsters' Union, the AFL-CIO 
issued a charter enabling a Puerto Rican local to compete directly with the 
Teamsters' drive. 


The National Labor Relations Board asked the U.S. District Court for an 
injunction against Teamsters' Local 901 and the International Longshoremen's 
Association who were engaged in a secondary boycott against the Pan Atlantic 
Steamship Corporation in Ponce. Hoffa may have tried to negotiate an alliance 
with the Longshoremen while at the same time courting the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union and the Maritime Union. Since these three organizations control 
the port of New York, an agreement between them and Hoffa would have allowed 
him to cut off shipments into and out of Puerto Rico, putting heavy pressure on 
the island's economy. 


Democratic Representative from Missouri, Morgan M. Moulder. who last 
month presented a bill to the U.S. Congress to grant independence to Puerto 
Rico (HAR, XII: 31). left future action on the proposal up to the House Committee 
; on Interior and Insular Affairs. Moulder's action, while virtually assuring the 

. bill's death, caused no interruption in the perpetual debate raging over the island's 
3 status. El Mundo its political feathers singed by a statement made by U.S. Sec- 

H retary of Interior Fred A. Seaton, flapped in protest. The island's chief news- 

: paper attacked a Seaton speech in which he stated that it was "apparent" that 
Puerto Rico did not wish to change its commonwealth status. With an unusually 
dramatic flare, El Mundo charged that no one, especially Seaton, had the right 

to speak of "suppositions. .. . when the destiny of a country is involved." Mufioz 
Marin tirelessly repeated that there existed no strong sentiment for independence 

; in Puerto Rico as shown by the 80% vote for his Partido Popular DemocrAtico 

3 (PPD) and that he did not regard his country's present status as an intermediary 

: station between either statehood or independence. The Governor expressed his 
conviction that the present free associated state offered ''maximum flexibility for 
economic and political development in an atmosphere of individual liberty and 
local self government.'' Mujfioz Mar‘fn felt that the status should be permanent, 

but that the pact should be clarified and modified to allow for evolutionary changes. 
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Even greater Puerto Rican autonomy is Mufioz Marfn's 1959 goal. according to 
some local observers. Two congressional visitors to the island, Democratic 
Senator Dennis Chavez of New Mexico and Republican Representative Frank T. 


Bow of Ohio, both expressed, in public appearances, that they favored eventual 
statehood for the island. 


A major split in the Partido Independentista Puertorriquefio (PIP) was ef- 
fected when Francisco M. Susoni, PIP candidate for governor in the last elec- 
tions, led 230 of his PIP colleagues out of the party to form a new movement. ' 
The new group, calling itself nonpartisan, declared the complete independence | 
of Puerto Rico as its major goal and adopted the title Movimiento Pro Indepen- 
dencia de Puerto Rico (MPI). The main reason for the break with the PIP, which | 
also favored independence, seemed to be disgust with internal party squabbles | 
and discipline. A public declaration by the MPI insinuated that many valuable 

_ objectives and ideals were being lost or distorted through partisan politics. The 
president of the PIP, Gilberto Concepcién de Gracia, stated that his party had 
completely divorced itself from this new movement, which seemed to be veering 
toward the Nacionalistas. 


Puerto Rican immigration to the United States dropped by 26% in 1958 com- 
pared with 1957. Of a total of 27, 728 Puerto Ricans who migrated to the United 
States in 1958, New York City received 17,000; however, fewer migrated to the 
United States in 1958 than in any year since 1945. 


A new two-year contract signed between the Puerto Rico Sugar Producers 
Association and the United Packinghouse Workers may establish a new trend in 
the sugar industry. The contract provided for the creation of a life insurance 
fund for field workers, to be financed by planters with contributions of 1 1/2¢ | 
per ton of cane in 1959 and 2¢ in 1960. It was also agreed that the ‘experimental’ | 
use of mechanical cane cutters would not require premium wage pay for em- 

ployees; if, however, a planter cut over 100 tons mechanically per day, the ex- 
cess production would be subject to higher wage rates. 


WEST INDIES, 


BRITISH QUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


In a Federation Day message, Prime Minister Grantley Adams claimed that 
the federal spirit had grown considerably in the past year, and that any young 
Federation must have growing pains. Jamaica, however, while holding a public 
holiday and special services in most churches with prayers for the Federation 
on February 22, had no organized celebration. 


Jockeying for position in the forthcoming Jamaica general election, the date 
of which was still uncertain, Jamaica Labor Party Leader Alexander Bustamanie 

stated that the conditions for Jamaica remaining within the West Indies Federa- 
tion were: that representation must be on a basis of population; that no customs 
union be brought about unfavorable to Jamaican workers; that there be no inter- 
ference with industrial development of Jamaica; that no taxation be imposed with- 
out popular consent in Jamaica; and that a large loan at a moderate rate of 
interest be made available together with a free grant. He challenged Chief 
Minister Norman Manley, who had asked for opposition support in presenting a 

common federal front, to state precisely what he wanted. 
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Disputes within the Democratic Labor Party continued with Ashford Sinanan, 
Deputy Leader of the Party, announcing at a meeting of a thousand people at Couva 
in Central Trinidad that the suspension of Albert Gomes from the Executive had 
been reversed and that Party chief Bhadase Sagan Maraj had not resigned. He also 
announced the composition of a new Executive with Victor Bryan a member but not 
chairman. Those on the platform with him included Albert Gomes, Senator Omar 
Maharaj, and F. E. Brassington, who had resigned as Party secretary the previous 
week On the following day, Victor Bryan claimed that the meeting was unconsti- 
tutional, and that he was still chairman. Maraj had a narrow escape during a vic- 
tory motorcade through rural Trinidad to celebrate his party's one-seat victory 
over the Peoples National Movement in the county elections. A shot, believed to be 
intended for him, struck the neck of the driver in the car behind. The chauffeur 
declared that if Maraj's car had been slower, he or someone in his car would have 
been hit. 


Noel Nethersole, Jamaica Finance Minister, conferred with Federal Finance 
Minister Robert Bradshaw and officials over the establishment of a Jamaica Central 
Bank. Commenting on this, the Jamaica Gleaner expressed the hope that the Fed- 
eration would create a Federal Central Bank, suitably associated with the proposed 
Jamaica bank; such a federal bank could serve as the link between governments, 
industry and commerce. 


Colonial Secretary Alan Lennox-Boyd, M.P., stated in the House of Commons | 
that since the Caribbean Commission was set up in 1946, most of the governments -* . 
had advanced considerably. He added that several West Indian governments believed © 
that the existing Commission should be brought to an end, being replaced by a suc- 
cessor organization run by themselves and that the British Government had given 
the necessary one year's notice of withdrawal. 


Addressing a plenary session of the Canadian Trade Mission in Bridgetown, 
Barbados, M. E. Cox, Minister of Trade, Labor and Industry, declared that freer 
trade with Canada would certainly benefit West Indian importers and consumers. 
At the same time he felt that a freely convertible pound would result in increased 
competition from the United States and Cuba, which was already threatening the 
West Indian citrus and banana industries. 


Two vacancies in the Jamaica Legislative Council were filled by the appoint- 
ments of Edward Rasheed Hanna, leading industrialist and merchant and vice chair- 
men of the governors of Kingston College. and Harold Capel Cahusac, general 
manager of the West Indies Sugar Company (Frome Division), regarded as an out- 


standing agriculturist and also prominently associated with public and charitable 
work in Jamaica. 


Jamaica ran into labor difficulties with strikes at the banana ports of 
Oracabessa and Port Antonio. Some fruit was lost, but at the instance of the trade 
unions, loading was subsequently resumed. A commission to investigate the indus- 
try was set up under the chairmanship of G. G. R. Sharp, chairman of the Jamaica 
Agricultural Development Corporation. A threatened strike in the sugar industry 
was postponed by the unions, the Minister of Labor proposing a conference with the 
employers. The crop had started badly, with the rendement worse than last year. 
This was also the experience of British Honduras, where normally the ration of 
cane to sugar is very favorable. 
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For the first eleven months of 1958, Jamaica's external trade showed a defi- 
cit of £16.5 million, of which nearly £8 million was with the United Kingdom and 
4942, 000 with the rest of the British Caribbean territories. Jamaica bought 
£970, 810 from Trinidad but sold in return only £383,708, while from British 
Guiana, Jamaica bought £606, 369 and sold £32, 633. On the other hand, the island 
had a favorable balance of almost £3 million with Canada and £1 million with the 
United States. The somewhat depressing economic picture was brightened by a 
buoyant tourist trade and the successful issue in New York of a $12.5 million 
Jamaican Government loan which was sold out within a few minutes, the bonds 
moving to a premium. 


William Arthur Lewis, economic adviser to the Prime Minister of Ghana, wes 
appointed principal of the University College of the West Indies in succession to 

W. W. Grave. Aged 44, Lewis was born in St. Lucia. He is a Doctor of Philosophy 
of London University and also holds degrees from Columbia and Manchester univer- 


sities. He has served on the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 


VENEZUELA 


In a solemn and somewhat severe ceremony on February 14, R6émulo 
Betancourt was inaugurated President of the Republic of Venezuela. The austere 

nature of the proceedings reflected Venezuela's economic problems and the Presi- 
dent's own ideas concerning the businesslike character of the presidential post. 
The ceremony was attended by official delegations from 40 countries. Invitations 

were extended to the Dominican Republic and to Nicaragua, but they were declined. 
Paraguay, however, accepted. 


The United States was represented by seven men selected by President 
Eisenhower. These included Thomas E. Dewey, who headed the delegation, Roy 

R. Rubottom Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, and 
George Meany. president of the AFL-CIO. In addition to the official delegates from 
the countries invited, several special invitations were sent to culturally prominent 
persons, labor leaders, intellectuals, and friends of Venezuela all over the world. 
Included among the latter were: Charles O Porter, Democratic Representative 
from Oregon; José Mora, secretary of the Organization of American States (OAS); 
José Figueres, ex-President of Costa Rica and long-time friend of Betancourt; 
Jests Silva Hertzog, editor of the Mexican magazine Cuadernos Americanos; 
Herbert L. Matthews. editurial writer for the New York Times; Serafino Romualci, 
inter-American representative of the AFL-CIO; and Luis Enrique Osorio, Colom- 
bian playwright and assistant editor of the Hispanic American Report. Osorio 
played an important role in Venezuelan-Colombian policy during the provisional 


government of Betancourt (1945-47) and was instrumental in the formation of the 
Flota Grancolombiana. 


In his address to the gathering of about five hundred in the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the National Congress, Betancourt called for closer relations with the OAS 
and with the nations of the Western Hemisphere. He again stated his position in 
favor of excluding dictatorial regimes from the OAS. As to U.S.~Venezuelan rela- 
tions, Betancourt made manifest his desire that such relations be mutually advan- 
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tageous without "colonial submission or provocative effrontery.'' He added that the 
current commercial treaty with the United States would be revised, and that a spe- 
cial effort would be made to improve and diversify Venezuelan industry and agricul- 
ture so that domestic products of comparable quality might compete with imported 
goods. Preferential attention would be given the petrochemical and iron industries, 
since their plans were already well under way. He pledged an all-out effort to 

solve the nation's housing, medical, educational, and unemployment problems. 
Betancourt declared that his coalition government would not seek the support of the 
Communist Party because "the political philosophy of Communism does not serve 
the best interests of Venezuelan democracy." The President praised the "clean 

and civic deportment" of his defeated opponents Wolfgang Larraz4bal, candidate of 
the Uni6én Republicana Democratica (URD), and Rafael Caldera of the COPEI (Chris- 
tian Socialists). Betancourt promised cordial relations with the Roman Catholic 
Church and announced his intention to seek a "modus vivendi" with the Vatican on 
the position of the Church in Venezuela He attended a mass in honor of his inaugu- 
ration which Archbishop Rafael Arias celebrated in Caracas Cathedral. The inau- 
guration ceremonies were attended by ex-Presidents EleAzar Lépez Contreras 
(1935-41) and Rémulo Gallegos (1948), who received ovations from the attending 


dignitaries. 


Betancourt's accession to the Presidency brought eulogies for the new govern- 
ment in the press of the free nations of the Hemisphere. The New York Times 
called Betancourt "one of the most outstanding statesmen of Latin America," and 
the New York Herald Tribune stated that 'The inauguration of R6mulo Betancourt 
as President of Venezuela is the beginning of a new era of liberty for that country."' 
Even the conservative El Siglo of Colombia, which had criticized Betancourt se- 
verely, expressed its confidence that he would be able to "lead Venezuela along 
those paths of stability which are so badly needed by the peoples of Latin America."' 


Before the inauguration, there had been persistent rumors of planned demon- 
strations to disrupt the ceremonies and embarrass the new President. There had 
been a number of actual disturbances during the pre-Lenten carnival celebrations 
in Caracas, the major rioting taking place in El Silencio plaza, with police using 
tear gas and rifles to disperse the mob. Sixty persons were reported injured and 
470 arrested. Police sources stated that many of those arrested were known crim- 
inals who had taken advantage of the carnival spirit to incite disturbances with the 
intention of robbing and looting. However, fearing that the disturbances might 
have been inspired by political enemies of Betancourt, the government took meas- 
ures to prevent unauthorized demonstrations prior to the inaugurations. The gov- 
ernment move touched off a battle among political leaders. J6vito Villalba, leader 
of the URD, called the action a Perezjimenista tactic and warned that it was setting 
; a dangerous precedent. However, the majority of government and party leaders, 
: including Betancourt, felt that the measure was justified. Minister of Defense 
Josué Lépez Henriquez declared, ''The campaign of rumors has resulted in a state 
of unrest, "' and although "normalcy prevailed" the measures were designed to pre- 
vent violence. In other moves to ensure a calm atmosphere for the ceremony, the 
Caracas police, aided by cadets from the Military Academy, the Infantry, Marines, 
National Guard and Military Police, set up a patrol system to prevent demonstrations 
and to guard against any threat to the safety of the President or members of the for- 
eign delegations. The sale of alcoholic beverages was restricted for 24 hours 
throughout the Federal District. It appeared on inauguration day, however, that the 
precautions had been superfluous: Betancourt was greeted with cheers, and crowds 
pushed against restraining cordons to touch and congratulate the new leader. 
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As a result of several meetings with the leaders of the URD, COPEI, his own 
party, Acci6n Democrdatica (AD), and independents, Betancourt on February 11 an- 
nounced the composition of his "unity" cabinet. The new cabinet was composed of 
two members of AD, three of COPEI, and two of URD. The rest were listed as 


independents. Four ministers who had served in the preceding cabinet were reap- 
pointed. The new cabinet is as follows: 


Agriculture - - - - - - - Victor Giménez Landines (COPEI) 
Communications - - - - - Manuel Lépez A. Rivas (URD) 

Defense- - - - - - - - Josué Lépez Henrfquez (Ind., reappointed) 
Development - - - - - - Lorenzo Hernfndez (COPEI) 

Education - - - - - - - Rafael Pizani (Ind., reappointed) 
Finance - - - - - - - = José Antonio Mayobre (Ind., reappointed) 
Foreign Affairs - - - - - Ignacio Luis Arcaya (URD) 

Health and Social Welfare - - Arnaldo Gabald6én (Ind.) 

Interior- - - - - - = = Luis Augusto Dubuc (AD) 

Justice - - - - - - - = Andrés Aguilar (COPEI, reappointed) 
Labor - - - Luis Herndndez Solis (URD) 

Mines and iicctiens --- Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso (AD) 

Public Works - - - - - Santiago Hernandez Ron (Ind.) 

Governor of the Federal District - Francisco Carrillo Batalla (Ind.) 
Secretary to the Presidency - - RaménJ. Velazquez (AD) 


Through its Caracas organ Tribuna Popular and through Moscow radio broad- 
casts, the Communist Party criticized Betancourt for his failure to include Com- 
munists in his government. The Communists claimed that they had demonstrated 
their willingness to "defend the lawful regime in any critical situation, '' even though 
they would not support a government "formed on a narrow factional basis.'"' The 
open hostility between Betancourt and the Communist Party contrasted with state- 


ments made by certain U.S. politicians implying that Betancourt represented Com- 
munist interests. 


Besides demonstrating exemplary leadership in terms of internal democracy, 
Venezuela continued to add to its recently earned reputation as a center of the 
democratic movement for all Ibero-American countries. Movements led by nation- 

als of the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua, Paraguay and Spain gathered 

momentum in their drive to rid their countries of dictatorships. Fund-raising ac- 

tivities, consisting of the sales of "liberation bonds" and the outright solicitation 

of donations, continued to help finance these movements. Radio broadcasts from 
Caracas urged the citizens of dictator-led nations to follow the example of Argen- 


tina, Cuba, Venezuela and other Latin American democracies and take government 
control from the hands of tyrants. 


The precarious relations between Venezuela and the Dominican Republic 
showed no improvement. The Dominican delegation was conspicuous by its absence 

from the inaugural ceremonies, and no solution was in sight for the impasse created 
by the Dominican Republic's refusal to grant safe-conduct passes to the Dominican | 
refugees seeking asylum in the Venezuelan Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. Venezuelan 

Ambassador Gilberto Urdaneta returned from the Dominican Republic to Caracas to 

consult with President Betancourt, but no action was taken as a result of their 
meeting. The "Dominican Liberation Committee" informed the OAS that the Do- 
minican Government was planning to enter the Venezuelan Embassy and take the 
occupants by force. The group asked that the OAS take steps to prevent such action. | 
An OAS spokesman acknowledged the message but explained that the OAS could do 
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nothing, since it could not interfere in the internal atten of a member nation (see 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). 


On February 27, President Eisenhower accepted a 43-foot statue of Sim6n 
Bolivar given to the U.S. Government by the Government of Venezuela. On accept- 
ing the monument, President Eisenhower said, ''The Venezuelan people have stead- 
fastly maintained their faith in the ultimate realization of Bolivar's democratic 
ideals. It is therefore fitting that this ceremony should follow closely upon the in- 
auguration of President Betancourt, chosen by his countrymen in an election so 
conducted as to typify the true meaning of democracy."' The statue, which was 
originally to have been presented by a representative of ex-President Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez in January 1958, was presented by Arturo Uslar Pietri, personal repre- 
sentative of President Betancourt. He called for 'mutual understanding, respect, 
and good faith to achieve the kind of inter- Americanism dreamed of by Bolivar." 
He added that "everything that reminds one of the extinct and unacceptable formulas 
of imperialism can serve only to sow mistrust and to nourish the propaganda of 
enemies of the United States." 


Oil companies operating in Venezuela, hoping for a "fair shake" under the 
government of Betancourt, were encouraged by his promise that there would be 
"no sudden decrees.'' He evidently referred to the "petroleum tax" decree passed 
by the government of Edgard Sanabria in December. The establishing of advanta- 
geous relations with the new government was only one of many problems which 

faced the petroleum industry. In a period of near record production (over 2,900,000 
barrels daily in January), the petroleum market was threatened by mandatory im- 
port controls imposed by the United States and the reduction in prices of Middle 
Eastern oil. In an effort to regain a competitive position, Venezuelan oil producers 
cut prices on 33 grades of oil from 5 cents to 15 cents per barrel. 


The directors of the Creole Petroleum Corporation accepted the resignation 
of Harold W. (Duke) Haight as president. Haight, who had incurred the ire of 
Venezuelans because of his fiery criticism of the Venezuelan Government's change 
in income tax policy, was replaced by Arthur T. Proudfit. Proudfit, who served 
as Creole president from 1945 to 1954, worked with Betancourt on the original 
"50-50 formula.'' He was expected to strengthen relations between the company 
and the government. 


The launching of the largest oil tanker ever to sail under the Venezuelan flag, 
and the first to be built for a Venezuelan firm in Japan, was announced for Febru- 
ary 24. The 36,000-ton "Esso Maracaibo" was built in the Innoshima shipyards of 
the Itachi Company. The launching was attended by the director of the Venezuelan | 
t Petroleum Company, Guillermo Zuloaga. 


‘ Through the Commission for Intensification of Public and Private Activities, 
4 the Venezuelan Government announced plans for a joint venture of the Ministries of 
the Interior, Public Works, and Education to construct schools for 55, 400 students 
in 20 states, the territory of Delta Amacuro, and the Federal District. In addition 
to helping meet the country's dire educational needs, the program was designed to 
solve Venezuela's unemployment problem. In regard to the demonstrations by the 
unemployed in Caracas (HAR, XII: 35), La Raz6n asserted that many among those 
clamoring for government aid had never engaged in honest work and called for the 
government to effect a rigorous census to differentiate between those really in 
need of state assistance and those simply seeking an easy government hand-out. 
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The Ministry of Development opened a careful investigation of the activities of 
the Italian Innocenti Company contracted by the government to construct the Na- 
tional Steel Plant at Matanzas, in Bolivar State. It was declared that even a cursory 

perusal of the contract made in 1955 showed that Venezuela's interests were not ade- 

quately protected. There was no indication as to when the plant would be completed | 
and turned over to the Venezuelan Iron Institute, and it was felt that the company 
might be extending the project over a longer period of time than was necessary. 

Members of the Development Ministry charged that the plant contained certain basic 

defects that might in the end cause it to be "one of the greatest white elephants under- 

taken by the Perezjimenista regime to waste public funds."" The federal Comptroller 


General ordered the suspension of payments to the Innocenti Company pending the 
results of the investigation. 


COLOMBIA 


The appointment of Alfonso Lépez Michelsen as the Liberal representative to 
the National Council of Political and Economic Planning was seen by Conservative 
leader Laureano Gémez as a dangerous challenge to the National Front. Lépez 
Michelsen, son of former President Adolfo Lépez, is an up-and-coming Liberal 
leader who gives vent freely to his anti-Conservative ideas. The Conservatives re- 
garded his appointment with misgivings because he had expressed opposition to the 

National Front and to the alternation of the presidency between the Liberals and the 

Conservatives. The Conservatives denied having vetoec his appointment, saying 

that they simply wanted time to think about it. The Liberals played down L6pez 

Michelsen's opposition to the National Front and claimed that, since President Lleras 

Camargo had included his name among a list of three possible candidates for the 

Council, his appointment was quite in order and should not arouse concern. 


The five factions of the Conservative Party became six when, in a dispute 
over the question of cooperation with the National Front, Jorge Leyva's group split 

with the Valencistas (followers of unsuccessful presidential candidate Guillermo 

Leén Valencia), who were led by Gonzalo Restrepo. The decision to break with the 

Leyvistas came as a result of the Valencistas' belief that Jorge Leyva was a serious z 
threat to the Liberal and Conservative agreement on the alternation of power be- 

tween the two parties. The Valencistas felt that only President Lleras Camargo 

would be able to achieve a satisfactory solution to the national problems under the 

formula of the National Front, and that it was necessary to support him completely. 

Liberal leaders, too, voiced their continued support of Lleras Camargo. 


General unrest still prevailed in Colombia. As a result of the high cost of 

living, riots occurred in Cartagena, Santa Marta, and in Meta intendency. In re- 
sponse to the government-authorized increase in the price of meat in Cartagena, 
people filled the streets, sacking stores and causing the death of at least one person 
and serious injuries to three others. The demonstration was against Mayor Guillermo 

_ Lequerica G6mez, a cattleman himself, who the people thought was benefiting from 
the higher prices. Lequerica, in his own defense, argued that as mayor he had with- 

' drawn from private business, although he still owned a few farms and some cattle. 
He blamed the riots on Communists and other anti-National Front groups. Governor 
Blas Herrera Anzodtegui declared that the government intelligence service had in- 
disputable proof that Communists had taken advantage of the disturbed situation in 
Cartagena to foment class hatreds; they had proof also of the active participation in 
the riots of "anti-social elements" attempting to hamper the efforts of the National | 

Front; this was probably a reference to followers of ex-President Rojas Pinilla. 
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On February 23 Villavicencio, the capital city of Meta intendency, was para- 
lyzed when all restaurants, places of public amusement, and department stores re- 
mained closed, and public transportation service halted. The measure was taken 
as a protest against the government's decision to authorize a 90% to 375% increase 
in public gas utilities rates. Near Sevilla in the department of Valle, an armed 
group, dressed in military uniforms, raided a farm and killed 13 workers. A local 
newspaper attempted to give the group a Conservative affiliation, but according to 
official information they were mostly Liberals. 


In the second phase of the trial in which the Senate was charging ex-dictator 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla with using the presidency for personal enrichment, Rojas and 
his defense attorneys Carlos Rey and Daniel Valois Arce converted the Senate into a 
field for political controversy. Rojas, in his own defense, stated that the wealth he 
had accumulated while in office was derived from honorable and legitimate personal 
businesses. Rey. whose arguments to establish the innocence of his client and to 
justify his actions were refuted one by one, began making violent accusations against 
the Conservative regime preceding Rojas' 1953 coup. Later, Valois Arce stated 
that Conservative leader Laureano G6mez had been aware of plans to assassinate 
Liberal leader Jorge Eliécer Gaitdn in April 1948, thus charging him with complicity 
in the murder. In regard to Gaitan's death, Cuban leader Fidel Castro, who was 
visiting Bogota at the time of the murder, was also mentioned, and it was supposed 
that he would be called upon to make a statement concerning the affair. 


At Sutatenza, a small village in Boyacé, a new Catholic lay movement was 
launched. Named Acci6én Cultural Popular, it was designed to study and eliminate 
rural problems.. The four-day session was attended by priests from nearly a hun- 
dred parishes and was presided over by Father José Joaquin Salcedo, the priest 
whosé radio station has made Sutatenza the center of a popular education movement. 
The central theme of the conference was the formation of a ''community conscious- 
ness among country workers" in work, play, and education. At the close of the ses-- 
sion. President Lleras Camargo spoke encouraging the members and praising the 
Church for its initiative. Semana asked if this newly organized social movement 
was not really laying the groundwork for a Christian Democratic political party. 


In a project for economic cooperation between Colombia and Ecuador, submit- 
ted by the Colombian Planning Department and the National Planning and Co-ordina- 
tion Committee of Ecuador to their respective governments for approval, provisions 
were made for the creation of a Colombian-Ecuadorean Technical Secretariat of 
Economic Cooperation. Designed to stimulate progressive integration of the two 
economies and to study the problems of frontier development, the project also al- 
lowed for the entrance of other countries into the organization. ! 


Jorge Ortiz Rodriguez, president of the Asociacién Nacional de Industriales 
(ANDI-- National Association of Industries), who had recently returned to Colombia 
from a trip to Europe and the United States, stated that in order to alleviate its eco- 
nomic problems and to achieve a higher level of living, Colombia would first have to 
seek more markets for its main commodity, namely coffee. He felt that the Latin 

_ American republics and Africa should cooperate in seeking new market possibilities, 
especially in Europe. Arturo G6émez Jaramillo, chairman of the Coffee Growers' 
Federation, announced that Colombian coffee was being sold to Russia but that the 
trade was not being carried on directly. He stated also that in order to establish 
business relations between the two countries, it would be necessary first to deter- 
mine what articles the Russians could offer and how much coffee they were prepared 

to buy. 
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The Colombian Central Bank's relaxed control of bank reserves was expected 
to release approximately 90 million pesos which could be used for agricultural loans. 
This relaxation was another attempt by the Colombian Government to provide much- 
needed agricultural credit and reflected the emphasis being given to promoting agri- 

cultural production. . 


The director of the Colonization Department of Colombia's Agricultural Bank 
announced that about 300, 000 hectares (1 hectare equals 2.5 acres) in the Ariari 
Valley in Meta infendency on the eastern plains would be opened for colonization. 
The Colombian Government planned to assist the colonists by providing credit, es- 
tablishing commissaries, and in other ways. The products from the new area 
would be used domestically. 


ECUADOR 


Unrest in Ecuador's coastal area continued in February as Guayaquil dock- 
workers struck for two weeks. Protesting the firing of eight of their union leaders, 
about one thousand workers left their jobs on February 11, causing delays in inter- 
national mail and bringing to a standstill much of the trade in the port city. After 
several attempts at negotiation failed. the government declared the strike illegal and 
on February 16 moved armed forces into the customs buildings, which had been oc- 
cupied by the strikers, and restored some movement of commodities. Arbitration 
proved fruitless and other unions called for sympathy strikes. Declaring govern- 
ment intervention unconstitutional, the petroleum and banana workers left their jobs, 
and other workers followed. In the highlands, short sympathy strikes involved sev- 
eral bus companies, taxi drivers, university law students, brewery, and textile 
workers. A number of labor leaders were jailed and several demonstrators were 
wounded by Quito police. 


President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez stated that the government position had been 
one of noninterference until the strike became harmful to the nation, after which he 
had to order intervention. He cited the half-hearted and sporadic strikes in the high- 

lands as an indication that there was little popular support for the Guayaquil strikers. 

He also claimed that the disturbance was a political move with Communist instigation. 

Recalling the Bogot4 riots which disrupted the 1948 Pan American Conference, he 

suggested that the strike might be part of a movement to sabotage the coming Elev- 

enth Conference of American States, to be held in Quito. By February 26, the 
Guayaquil workers had returned to work, assured that each would receive a 100 


sucre ($6.00) bonus for the time lost and that extra separation pay would be given 
to the dismissed leaders. 


The revival of the perennial border dispute between Ecuador and Peru was 
also seen to be related to the Pan American Conference. Claiming that it had sac- 
rificed national territory in the 1942 agreement with Peru for the sake of hemi- 
spheric solidarity, Ecuador expressed the fear that, taking advantage of the general 
desire for peace in the period preceding the Quito conference, Peru might attempt 

to seize more Ecuadorean soil. Representatives of the guarantor nations--Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and the United States--met in Rio de Janeiro early in February to 
seek a solution to the disputed undetermined sector, approximately fifty miles long. 
Peru called for a halt to the Ecuadorean armament program and urged that the Rio 
Protocol of 1942 be carried out. In answer, Ecuador claimed to have only peaceful 
intentions and asked for an inspection of the area involved, maintaining that the 
divortium aquarum (division between watersheds) between the Zamora and Santiago 
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rivers stipulated in the 1942 agreement did not exist. This objection was based on 
1946 U.S. Air Force maps (HAR, IV, 10: 24). President Ponce declared that if the 
divortium aquarum were found to exist as inferred in the treaty, Ecuador would be 


bound to accept the agreement as it stands. It had been assumed that the visit of 
Argentine President Arturo Frondizi on his return from the United States would in- 
clude talks on the border question. However, the brief exchange between Ponce and 
Frondizi was reported to have touched only on cultural and economic matters. 


Despite the labor troubles, political parties were relatively inactive during 
February. Concern continued to mount over the failure of the Liberals to combine 
efforts in preparing for the 1960 elections. The Socialist Party showed some new 
vigor in meetings on the coast and also in Quito. 


The sum set aside for public works (HAR, XII: 42) was increased to 198 mil- 
lion sucres. Another attempt to put more money into circulation was the authoriza- 
tion by the Monetary Board of the Securities Commission to deposit up to fifty million 
sucres of its funds in private banks instead of in the government-controlled Central 
Bank. 


Commercial interests protested strongly as plans progressed for the establish- 
ment of a tire factory in Cuenca, the second largest highland town. Authorized by 
the Minister of Development, the Ecuadorean Rubber Company, in which Continental 
Machinery Company of New York and General Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, 
Ohio, hold minority interests, was to receive certain tax concessions on imports of 
machinery and raw materials for the factory. The agreement called for a gradual 
reduction of these benefits as production increased. Justifying the concessions by 
pointing out the benefit of the industry to the country and the use of local rubber, 
the government denied the tire importers' claims that it was granting the company 
a monopoly control. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


With unions pressing for higher wages and the sol rising to a record 28 per 
dollar in February (19 a year ago), Peruvians were worried about the effect of 
continued deficit financing on political stability. Time quoted one Peruvian indus- 
trialist as saying, 'In six months we'll have some army officers walk into the 
presidential palace and take over.'' President Manuel Prado, a banker, felt, on 
the contrary, that the country's finances were in good order and that the government 
would surmount temporary threats to its security. Time did not anticipate the un- 
seating of the President whom it said had "teamed up with [APRA boss] Ramiro 
Prialé. ...to put Peruvian democracy on a working, paying basis.'' Meantime the 
Trotskyist Fourth International claimed that by allying itself with Prado, the APRA 
had suffered a serious loss of prestige among the masses. 


A cry of scandal was raised over a government contract to purchase telecom- 
munications equipment. The International Standard Electric Corporation of New 
York had contracted to renew Peru's telegraph and radio-telephone system at a cost 
of $7.65 million, payable over a period of ten years starting in 1960. The work was 
to begin in February 1959 and be completed in three years. However, the press 
criticized the government's acceptance of the contract on the grounds that there 
should have been more open bidding and discussion of all proposals received, es- 
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pecially as Philips of Holland had been willing to supply the equipment in exchange 
for Peruvian zinc and lead concentrates at market prices. The contract was re- 
scinded, owing in part to the public animosity over the irregularities involved. The 
ostensible reason set forth by the government was that the government's financial 
difficulties were responsible for the annulment. 


The press was quick to note that only after the public scandal and the rescind- 
ing of the contract with Standard Electric did the government go forward with the 
technical studies usually considered a prerequisite to the renovating of a communi- 
cations system. Minister of the Interior Carlos Carrillo Smith defended the admin- 
istration before the Chamber, saying that the project for developing Peru's archaic 
communications system was highly technical and that, within the limitations per- 
mitted by security regulations, it had been given ample public airing. He said he 
was sorry that the contract, which he regarded as satisfactory, had been rescinded. 
The decision had been made, he said, because of economic pressures and to show 
the Peruvian people the government's respect for public opinion. Vanguardia re- 
marked that, of the many-partied opposition in Congress that summoned Carrillo 
Smith for an accounting of the issue, the most fervent attackers of the Standard 
Electric contract were strongly in favor of Philips of Holland, adding that Commu- 
nists and Christian Democrats alike in the Chamber had exposed "their ideological 


and political bankruptcy.'' The implication was that anti- American feeling had in- 
spired the attack on the contract. 


.El Comercio of Lima cried that Peru was ready to take forceful action against 
the absurd postures of Ecuador, which wanted to bring international pressures to 
bear in seeking a solution to the fifty miles of unmarked borderline wilderness over 
which Peru and Ecuador had been at loggerheads for fifty years (see ECUADOR). 
Said La Prensa of Lima, "It seems a little excessive that an 80-kilometer stretch 
of land could represent such a tumor of unrest in Latin America.'' Editor Pedro 
Beltran reminded his readers that in a time of economic difficulties, when relieving 
hunger and bettering living conditions was the primary aim of government, military 
spending was an onerous burden. Some Peruvian observers shrugged their shoulders 


and suggested that the yet undefined boundary remained a convenient political ploy 
useful to both countries. 


Fifteen thousand workers of the Cerro de Pasco Company struck peacefully 
on February 18, forcing the shutdown of metallurgical and copper mining operations 
in La Oroya and Morochocha in central Peru. Representatives of 13 unions were 
demanding a 48% raise in daily wages, plus benefits. A 22% increase was at last 
agreed to by company officials. However, Victor Véliz, a spokesman for the 
strikers, was adamant in his meetings with Labor Minister Ricardo Elias Aparicio 
and with President Manuel Prado, who claimed further increases would be impos- 
sible in view of the economic situation. Véliz was assured by Elfas Aparicio that 
there would be no reprisals as far as the striking workers were concerned, and in 


fact, at month's end, the strikers were still holding out for a further wage increase 
and for fringe benefits. 


Having suffered through a drought which was reducing prospects for a 1959 
grain crop, Peru now faced floods resulting from heavy Andean rains. The Rfo 
Rimac was spilling over along 300 miles of its seaward course. The mountain town 
of Tablachaca was almost swept away in landslides and flash floods; Ascope and 
Quirishuac in the department of La Libertad were isolated; and Matucana, capital 
of the province of Huarochiri, was nearly destroyed, its five thousand inhabitants 
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having been evacuated. By the end of the month, there were reported 24 dead and 
30 missing. Highways and railways were being repaired, and Lima's water supply 
had been cut in half to avoid water pollution from contact with mine tailings. In the 
south, freeze damage in Cajamarca and Ancash departments confirmed the predic- 
tion that cotton, rice, and sugar crops would not amount to much more than half the 
1958 figures. 


President Prado opened the first session of the Eighth International Conference 
of Students on February 15. The 10-day gathering brought two hundred representa- 
tives from student organizations in some seventy countries and five continents to the 
resort town of Chosica, eighty miles from Lima. The only Latin American country 
not represented was the Dominican Republic. The meeting in Peru was arranged 
by the non-Communist Federaci6n de Estudiantes del Pert and its young Aprista 
and pro-democratic president, Carlos Enrique Melgar. On the agenda for discus- 
sion was international student coordination and special student problems in Iron 
Curtain countries, representatives from which did not attend the conference. 


BOLIVIA 


Symptoms of uneasiness were again evident as the Movimiento Revolucionario 
Boliviano (MNR) government continued to imprison members of the opposition. 
Fifteen high- ranking members of the Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB), discovered 
taking a walk in the Plaza Principal in La Paz, were arrested and imprisoned by 
agents of the Office of Political Control Meanwhile, seven members of the same 
party, who had been held incommunicado since the October revolt last year, slashed 
their veins. When attended by a representative of the Ministry of Health, they de- 
clared a hunger strike until death if provisional liberty were not granted them. 
Victor Villegas B., a member of the executive committee of the Partido Obrero 
Revolucionario (POR), which is the Bolivian Trotskyist party affiliated with the 
Fourth International, and several members of that organization were arrested and 
imprisoned, according to the bulletin of the party's International Secretariat, as a 
reprisal against their support of the bank employees’ strike (HAR, XII: 45). This 
strike was also supported by the Central Obrera Boliviana (COB), Juan Lechin's 
MNR left-wing powerful labor union group. To gather further support for his action 
in breaking the bank strike, President Hern4n Siles Zuazo ordered a mass demon- 
stration in the Plaza Murillo in front of the government palace. It was, however, 
attended mainly by government employees and the Huanuni miners. Siles Zuazo 
attacked MNR members who were "stabbing the government in the back, '' and im- 
plied that he might be lynched as former Presidents Gualberto Villaroel and Germ4n 
Busch had been if the situation continued to deteriorate. MNR Executive Secretary 
and Minister of Rural Affairs Vicente Alvarez Plata (HAR, XII: 45) attacked the 
left- wing of the MNR and the POR, while Minister of Labor Anfbal Aguilar (HAR, 
XII: 45) and Minister of the Interior Walter Guevara Arce attacked the rightist FSB. 
The Office of Political Control, responsible for many of the arrests of opposition 
members, ceased to exist, by government decree on February 26 (HAR, XI: 625). 
In its place was created La Direcci6n General de Informaciones y Seguridad del 


Estado, organized under the Ministry of Interior to function as an intelligence 
service. 


When it became apparent that negotiations were futile, the British-owned 
Antofagasta and Bolivia Railway Company suspended operations in Bolivia on Febru- 
ary 18, after 55 years of invaluable service to the country (HAR, XI: 688). The 
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government did not accept the company's proposal to dismiss supernumerary 
workers, raise tariffs, and operate with a government subsidy, or to turn over the 
operation in a series of steps to full government control. Instead, the government 
declared that it would appoint a commission headed by Ambassador to Colombia 
Eduardo Arze Quiroga to study the situation and that the Direcci6n de Ferrocarriles 
was to operate the railway, if necessary, at company cost. Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Victor Andrade stated that the government had decided to assume control of the 
railroad when the company refused to consider the broad social advances already 
accomplished by MNR legislation in other branches of society, also legally applicable 
to the railroad operation. Minister of Public Works Hernando Poppe also criticized 
the company, which, he declared, had made a profit for 55 years and should not now, 
complain about the loss. However, the company declared that its losses had in- 
creased 50% in the last year, that it had been able to declare only two dividends 

since 1932. that traffic had fallen 40% below normal, and that the proposed econo- 
mies and adjustments were forbidden by the government. 


An increase in tin export quotas was announced by the International Tin Agree- 
ment Council for the quarter beginning in April 1959. Increases of 14% for six coun- 
tries including the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, Bolivia, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Nigeria, and Thailand, were permitted in view of the Soviet Union's announcement 
that it would limit shipments to non-Communist countries to 13, 500 tons in 1959, 

and also in view of the increased demand for tin, especially in the United States. 

The news caused a sharp drop of $14 a long ton in the London futures market to 
$2,162 a ton. However, Bolivian production costs amounted to $2, 240 a ton not in- 
cluding transportation expenses, $78 more than the selling price. To help Bolivia, 
experts were working on a formula which would allow the Bolivian Government to 
cover transportation costs in the national currency of the country through which the 
tin was shipped, instead of paying the charges in dollars. Bolivia's recent income 
from tin was about $3 million per month, as against $8 million in 1953. The U.S. 
lead quotas for Bolivia were not filled during the last quarter of 1958 when Bolivia 


failed to ship the allowable amount of lead-bearing ores by nearly one-third of the 
allocation. 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund signed an agreement with Fernando Gasser- 
Bowles, president of Gasser y Cfa., for a 5.5% $2, 500,000 loan, payable in ten 
years in bolivianos. The loan, for the purchase of sugar mill machinery, was in- 
tended to increase production of that commodity from 12 million to 34 million pounds 
@ year. and to save $1.1 million a year in foreign exchange now spent for sugar im- 
ports. The firm employs five hundred persons and operates three thousand hectares 


of its own land. Since it also buys sugar from neighboring farmers, eight thousand 
persons are said to depend on the enterprise. 


CHILE 


President Jorge Alessandri had a significant one-hour conversation with Presi- 
dent Arturo Frondizi of Argentina on February 2 at Los Cerillos airport near Santiago 
where Frondizi stopped on his way home from the United States. It was the first meet- 

ing of the Presidents of Chile and Argentina since 1953 when Juan Peré6n visited Chile 

(HAR, VI, 2: 25). Alessandri who, like the Argentine President, was inaugurated in 

1958 for a six-year term, commented later, "I liked Frondizi.'' The immediate and 
positive result of the meeting was an agreement to seek arbitration for Chilean- | 
Argentine border disputes in the Beagle Channel (HAR, XI: 456), the Palena River 
area, and in Antofagasta Province. This agreement obviated the meeting of a 
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Chilean-Argentine mixed commission which had been scheduled to convene on Feb- 
ruary 6 at Ushuafa on the Beagle Channel to study charges that the armed forces of 
the two countries had made illegal movements in the area. However, Alessandri 
did not have his nation squarely behind him when he agreed to submit the boundary 
disputes with Argentina to arbitration. Although the rightist Conservative and Lib- 
eral parties as well as the Centrist Radical Party and Socialist-Communist Frente 
de Acci6n Popular (FRAP) announced support of arbitration, the centrist Christian 
Democratic and National Popular parties, along with ex-President Carlos Ibffiez, 
were opposed. Ibdafiez charged that arbitration would compromise Chilean interests. 
This assertion provoked further attacks upon the former President in the press which 
had been taking him to task for alleged corruption during his administration (HAR, 
XI: 627). 


In general, Alessandri's relationship with the press was good. He had the sup- 
port of the "big three'' --La Nacién, Diario Ilustrado, and El Mercurio-- who kept 
his proposals before their readers while reminding them of the ''misdeeds" of the 
Ibafiez government. However, labor remained staunchly opposed to the President's 
economic program which was under consideration by Congress (HAR, XII: 48). The 
program was denounced as a "hunger project" by some union officials who called for 
strikes and other demonstrations of protest. The resulting agitation involving scores 
of unions was the first widespread labor difficulty with which the Alessandri adminis- 
tration had been faced Protests grew louder as a result of increases in the price of 
_ gasoline, kerosene, bread, and bus fares. Minister of the Interior Sétero del Rio 
Gundidn announced that he would not reply to a public letter of protest sent to him by 
Clotario Blest, president of the Central Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH-- 
Single Center of Chilean Workers) because the letter was couched in disrespectful 
and unsuitable terms. Minister of Labor Jaime Silva declared that the Communists 
were sponsoring a wave of agitation to prevent passage of the President's program. 


Despite the objections of labor, Alessandri's program enjoyed the support of a 
majority in both houses of Congress and was expected to be approved in substantially 
the form proposed. Majority Congressional support of the government program de- 
pended upon its continued backing by the Radicals, whose representatives met with 
CUTCH leaders to explain their stand. When the centrist Radical Party was criticized 
for cooperating with conservative Alessandri, members replied, ''The Alessandri gov- 
ernment is plagued by rightist influences. If we, the founders of social legislation, do 
not intervene in the government and form a bridge between it and the people, the power- 
ful commercial interests will have a free hand to undo that social legislation.'' Some 
observers, however, explained the Radical position as mere opportunism on the part 
of Radical politicians who hoped to offset loss of strength among the voters (HAR, 

XI: 455) by obtaining political advantage through cooperation with the administration 
in power. 


The Peking radio lauded a plan which FRAP leader Salvador Allende had pre- 
sented to Accién Democr§dtica leaders in Venezuela. Like Christian Democrat 
Eduardo Frei, Allende had been invited by R6mulo Betancourt to attend his presiden- 
tial inauguration. Allende reportedly proposed a plan of action for liberal political 
parties designed to eliminate colonies in Latin America, to defend national interests 
against the United States, and to promote joint action against dictators. Also on the 
international scene, representatives of Christian Democratic Party went to Cuba to 
invite Fidel Castro to visit Chile. Castro accepted the invitation without setting a 
definite date. 
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It was announced that agricultural output during 1958 had reached record levels. 
Total food production had risen from 4.2 metric tons in 1957 to an estimated 4.9 mil- 
lion in 1958. Although food exports declined by 40%, total food consumption, esti- 
mated at 5.1 million metric tons, increased about 9%. Crops for which record yields 
were attained were wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, edible oils, and sugar. In addi- 


tion, production of dairy products and most other crops exceeded that of recent years. 


The weather during 1958 had been favorable for all crops except citrus fruits, which 
suffered some frost damage. Despite a large wheat crop, estimated at 1, 257, 300 
metric tons, Chile was still not self-sufficient in wheat and had to import 42, 000 met- 
ric tons. Of an estimated annual consumption of 23,000 metric tons of animal fats, 
7,000 were imported, mostly from Argentina. Imports of edible oils decreased 

from 26,000 metric tons in 1957 to 16,000 in 1958; 19, 000 metric tons of edible oils 
were produced in Chile. 


While the production of dairy products increased somewhat, less meat was 
marketed than in 1957. The domestic supply of both meat and dairy products had to 
be supplemented by imports; 17,000 metric tons of dairy products were imported in 
1958. and the beef deficit was expected to be 20,000 tons in 1959. Agricultural ex- 
ports in 1958 included 43, 000 metric tons of grains; 40,000 metric tons of pulse 
crops (beans, peas, lentils, chickpeas); 19,000 metric tons of onions and garlic; 
31,000 metric tons of fruits; and about 7,000 metric tons of wool. The agricultural 
outlook for 1959 indicated an overall yield below the 1958 level. An important factor 


was storm and frost damage, which was expected to reduce the wheat crop by 20% to 
25%. 


The tobacco crop, amounting to 6,000 metric tons, mostly dark Paraguay and 
Havana types, was supplemented by 300 metric tons of imports from Cuba and the 
United States. Chile was wholly dependent upon foreign sources for approximately 
18,000 metric tons of cotton needed by its textile industry. Peru, the United States, 
Brazil, and Egypt were the principal suppliers. Production of hemp and hemp prod- 
ucts reached 3,496 metric tons, which had to be supplemented by jute imports of 
2,000 metric tons to meet the demands of the bagging industries. 


Chilean exports of iron ore to the United States reached nearly three million 
tons for the first ten months of 1958, as compared with 2.4 tons during the same 
period in 1957. Iron ore shipments to the United States were expected to increase 
further because modernization of port, rail and loading facilities was placing Chile 
in a position to compete with other producers on the world market. Iron ore output 
during 1958 had increased significantly over 1957 (HAR, XI: 691). 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


With assurances to the press that Argentina had abandoned its traditional iso- 
lationism and was moving toward an intensification of political and cultural relations 
with the United States and the other American republics, President Arturo Frondizi 
brought to a close the phenomenally successful visit to the United States that had 
greatly increased his stature as a leading figure in the Hemisphere. He headed back 
to a nation seething with opposition to his measures for national recovery. The num- 
ber one problem facing the President was the hostility of Peronista labor unions, 
which had forced and lost a showdown with the government by calling the short-lived 
general strike that keynoted domestic news during January (HAR, XII: 50). Frondizi 
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met the challenge with a determination that signaled a major shift in his administra- 
tion's labor policy and which was bound to have far-reaching political repercussions. 
Out went Labor Minister Alfredo Allende, whose resignation Frondizi accepted im- 
mediately upon resuming the office of chief executive. The 29-year-old Allende was 

a leading advocate of a "soft line" policy toward Peronista labor and favored coddling 
the Peronistas in return for their political support. His policies were blamed for 

the violent January outbreak, and he himself had long been the target of the Armed 
Forces, which in turn favored the complete suppression of Peronistas and Commu- 
nists. As new Minister of Labor, the President appointed David Blejer, a close 
personal friend, who had been Under-Secretary of the Interior. In that position 
Blejer had been closely associated with Interior Minister Alfredo Vitolo, arch- 
supporter of the “hard line" policy toward Peronism. It was clear that the appoint- 
ment was aimed at pleasing the Armed Forces, whose loyalty to the government had 
been the decisive factor in meeting the Peronista challenge, and it showed that 
Frondizi was turning his back on the groups whose election support had brought him 

to power. He further decided to avoid a test of strength with Peronistas in the coming 
municipal elections by barring the Justicialista Party--the new name for the Peronista 
Party--from participation. Ironically enough, he did so by invoking an old law from 
the Perén era. 


As the government continued to hunt down fugitive leaders of the January strike, 
representatives of the ''62"' group of Peronista unions and the ''19"' group of Commu- 
nist-dominated unions met in Cérdoba to discuss the January debacle and to plot new 
strategy. While the government action was bitterly denounced. as expected, there 
were also indications of sharp disputes within the union groups over responsibility 
for past failures. The meeting closed with the announcement that the unions would 
direct their members to refuse to pay taxes or allow their children to do military 
service unless the government acceded to a series of demands which included: 
freeing of jailed union leaders; lifting of the state of siege; demobilization of trans- 
port, oil, and railroad workers; restitution to their rightful owners of union head- 
quarters now held by the government; an immediate cost-of-living wage increase of 
1, 500 pesos per month for all workers; protection for articles manufactured in the 
country by a complete ban on the importation of similar articles from abroad; solu- 
tion of the month-old meat-packing strike in Buenos Aires; continuation of union 
elections; a halt to restitution of expropriated properties to their former "capitalist" 
owners; and an end to the firing of government workers under the austerity program. 
Frondizi was given ten days to meet these demands, and another meeting was sched- 
uled in Buenos Aires at the end of that period. 


Frondizi disregarded these demands and in a speech to the nation a week later 
outlined new measures as part of his austerity program for recovery. No new pen- 
sions would be granted for the next thirty months, nor would the lack of funds per- 
mit the paying of either the wage increases promised last November or cost-of-living 
hikes. There would be no freezing of prices, but Frondizi promised that the govern- 
ment would invoke state of siege powers against speculators charging unwarranted 
prices. In regard to labor, he stressed the view that higher wages would depend 
upon higher production, with any wage increases in private industry to be determined 
by the industry's ability to grant them. Government workers faced a longer work 
week and a tighter schedule. Frondizi insisted that the law of supply and demand be 
permitted to bring wages and prices to realistic levels. 


Frondizi took his strongest stand in connection with labor. He denounced the 
January strike as a mad show of force by Peronistas and Communists. While 


= 
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pledging that his government would guarantee the rights of workers, he warned that 
it would not permit direct or indirect insurrection. Citing speculation, low produc- 
tivity, and politics in labor unions as their real enemies, he called upon the workers 
to use their fighting spirit to overthrow such "enemies.'' He emphasized the loss to 
the nation of some $100 million as a result of the strike, and noted that the effect 
would soon be felt in the form of higher prices. The chief executive was clearly 
hoping to shift to the Peronistas and Communists some of the blame for the price 
squeeze that had hitherto been attributed in the public mind to him alone. As the ten 
days allotted by the unions ran out with no sign of concessions by the government, 

the '62" representatives convened in Buenos Aires only to be more divided than ever. 
Dozens of policemen filled the area to prevent violence. The principal dispute took 
place as a "62" representative protested the seating of a Communist delegation in 
place of a Peronista one. Of great significance was the fact that the ''19"' unions of 
the Communist-dominated group had not been invited The non-Communist and anti- 
Peronista "32" group, though invited, refused to attend. While previously Frondizi's 
labor policy had sought to revive the General Confederation of Labor (CGT), encom- 
passing all labor groups within an organization under Peronista control, the new 
policy bemg pursued through Labor Minister Blejer was clearly one of exploiting 
differencee among elements of the labor movement. 


Frondizi signed into law the controversial measure (HAR, XI: 516) allowing 
the establishment of private universities, but requiring that special examinations be 
passed before graduates could be awarded professional titles, with selected profes- 
sors from state and private universities as well as government officials making up 
the examining board. He continued his policy of seeking closer relations with other 
Latin American countries by visiting Chilean President Jorge Alessandri briefly on 
his return trip from the United States. They agreed to submit Argentine-Chilean 
border disputes to international arbitration (see CHILE). 


It was rumored that Frondizi was seeking to help settle the border dispute be- 
tween Ecuador and Peru. In this connection, Visién reported that Frondizi had dis- 
cussed the subject with U.S. State Department officials during his stay in Washington, 
and that the subject was further discussed during Frondizi's stop in Guayaquil. Ar- 
rangements were being made for an April visit to Argentina By Bolivian President 
Hernan Siles Zuazo. Toward Paraguay's dictator, Alfredo Stroessner, Frondizi 
turned a deaf ear when Stroessner asked Argentina to intern all Paraguayan exiles 
living near the border. Although Argentine border guards were constantly on the 
alert to prevent trouble and actually arrested some persons involved in attacks on 
Paraguay (see PARAGUAY), Frondizi had no intention of bucking popular Argentine 
sentiment, which clearly favored the overthrow of the Stroessner regime. Also, 
with exiles in the area running into the thousands, the request would have been im- 
possible to carry out. From the United States came the welcome news that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had ordered tariff cuts favorable to Argentine canned beef and meat 
products. This boost for Argentine agriculture was offset by floods brought on by 
the highest water levels in history on the Paran4 River, which threatened to do $30 


million in damage, particularly to the crops which Frondizi had been looking to for 
economic improvement. 


Popular discontent over Frondizi's austerity program continued to grow, as 
rapidly mounting prices forced changes in transportation and in the habitual Argen- _ 
tine diet. With the price of gasoline tripled, fewer people were driving private 
cars, and housewives in the suburbs of Buenos Aires brought bicycles out of stor- 
age to be used in going to market or in paying visits. The sharpest criticism of 
all was reserved for the policy which Frondizi followed to reduce the consumption 
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of beef in Argentina so as to export more beef and thus earn more foreign exchange 
credits. The government continued to enforce two national beefless days by sus- 
pending deliveries from the abattoirs twice a week. Meanwhile Minister of Agricul- 
ture Bernardino C. Horne reported that the cattle shortage had resulted in a national 
reduction to 41 million head. Retail beef prices soared to 50 cents per pound, an 
extremely high price in terms of the average city wage of less than $20 per week. 
Many city employers as well as their employees began to give up a heavy midday 
steak meal and lined up instead for a lunch of sandwiches and milk. Lamb began to 
appear on Argentine tables, a painful alternative to the accustomed daily pound of 
beef. ‘Eat more fish," and ''Eat more fruit" were official slogans, not only for 
people but even for pets. The Argentine Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals even published a new diet for cats and dogs which was based on cheese, veg- 
etables and sweets! 


While the government removed price controls at the expense of the urban con- 
sumer, it did not hesitate to increase guaranteed prices on agricultural products to 
increase the prosperity of the farmer. Grain producers in particular profited be- 
cause of crops that were sizably larger than in the winter of 1957-58. The govern- 
ment increased guaranteed producer prices over the April 1958 original levels for 
the second time in the case of the present wheat crop and the third time for the cur- 
rent crops of rye, maize, oats, barley, and grain sorghums. Horne stated that such 
price increases would enable producers to "safeguard the results of their work." 

An additional purpose, though not officially noted, was the channeling of more grains 
to the export rather than the domestic market, as in the case of beef. According to 
the same ruling, the entire commercial wheat crop was to be sold to the National 
Grain Board, which would then sell a specified amount to private exporters on a 
competitive basis. Farmers could market other grains themselves, but if any re- 
mained unsold, they could apply to the Grain Board, which would buy it at the mini- 
mum price and then resell it for domestic use at market prices. All exports were 
to be conducted through private exporters on the basis of competitive bidding. 


Import regulations set up in January (HAR, XII: 53) were relaxed somewhat 
so as to give more leeway to harassed businessmen. A new category subject to 
100% customs duty included many articles originally placed in the highest tariff cat- 
egory of 300%. Similarly, some goods originally classified for 40% duties were 
scaled down to 20%. Modified regulations also stipulated that importers no longer 
had to make advance deposits on most goods, and the time allotted to pay regular 
surcharges was extended from nine to twelve months. Some relief was imperative 
as more than 120 ships jammed the port of Buenos Aires, unable to unload because 
importers lacked the funds for deposits. More than 3, 500 automobiles filled a nearby 


lot, for costs were so high that it required $36,000 to bring in a Chevrolet Bel Air 
sedan. 


Government approval was given to an important tax reform which would in- 
crease income tax rates (HAR, XII: 52). The reform was aimed principally at per- 
sons and corporations in the upper income brackets. The net income of corporations 
organized in Argentina was to continue to be taxed at 30%, while for all businesses 
organized abroad but doing business in Argentina the tax was raised from the former 
35% to 38%. New sliding rates for personal income ranged from 2% to 45%, with per- 
sonal deductions for each individual and dependents raised in accordance with the 
higher cost of living. Sales taxes on motor vehicles and excise taxes on many alco- 
holic beverages were also increased. 
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The Argentine oil development program continued to expand. On February 17, 
Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales (YPF) opened contract bidding for 4,557 more oil 
wells to be drilled in an area surrounding the port of Comodoro Rivadavia in the 
south, where Pan American Oil, Union Oil, and a consortium headed by Carl Loeb 
Rhoades Company had already been granted exploration rights. A YPF spokesman 
said that 16 U.S. and British concerns had expressed interest in the project, which 
was to be completed within six years Many Argentine firms also were eager to do 
some bidding. YPF itself planned to drill 3,327 new wells in the same period. 


Problems in oil production multiplied for the YPF groups in Salta Province. 
Twice an unidentified firebug planted incendiary devices near a runaway well in the 
oil- and gas-filled Madrejones area. The well had gone out of control after a flaw 
in the tubing gave way. When other pieces of YPF's poor-quality equipment failed, 
workers had to open an escape valve and let the oil stream forth at approximately 
1, 884 barrels a day, coating the surrounding area with a layer of oil and leaving the 
air reeking with natural gas. As the month ended the pyromaniac had not been caught, 
nor had the well been checked. 


New foreign concerns began to be attracted by Frondizi's development program. 
Hawker Siddeley Brush International Ltd. of Britain was awarded a £2.3 million 
($6, 440, 000) contract for six large turbogenerators which would have a capacity of 
10, 000 kilowatts each. The generators were earmarked for rural use, but the de- 
livery date was not announced. Pfizer Argentina, a subsidiary of Chas. Pfizer and 
Company of New York, planned to establish a factory for pharmaceuticals which 
was to be in operation by 1960. The original investment was set at $8.5 million, 
and an additional $6 million investment was also planned once production started. 
The production facilities were to be expanded later to include industrial chemicals. 


Transportation facilities to Argentina were soon to be improved as Aerolfneas 
Argentinas declared that they would be the first with jet air service in South America. 
By the end of March three DeHavilland-made Comet 4's were to be delivered and go 
into service immediately between Buenos Aires-Santiago and Buenos Aires- Europe. 
In May, the jet service was to be extended to New York as well. This new service 
would reduce flight time by one-half and would give Aerolfneas Argentinas an advan- 
tage over Pan American World Airways, which at present flies daily to Buenos 
Aires via Caracas and Montevideo with DC-7B's and C's, and Panagra, which fol- 
lows the West Coast route. 


URUGUAY 


The bitter factional dispute within Uruguay's Partido Nacional (Blanco) which 
broke out in January (HAR, XII: 53) grew in intensity, spread to other groups, and 
threw the entire country into such a state of uncertainty concerning the new govern- 
ment scheduled to take office March 1 that it became a national disgrace. Rumors, 
charges, and counter-charges filled the month, and only the strenuous eleventh-hour 
efforts of Pedro P. Berro, a lawyer and businessman of the Herrerista faction, suc- 
ceeded in bringing about enough of a compromise to give the incoming colegiado(the 
Swiss-type executive National Council of Government) a chance to organize the new 
administration. The bewildering political maneuvering brought a sweeping new array 
of factional alignments, with the ultimate compromise giving promise of creating 
more problems than it solved. 
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Early in the month the blistering public exchanges between Benito Nardone, 
leader of the Ruralista faction in the incoming National Council of Government, and 
Luis Alberto de Herrera, titular head of the Herrerista faction, subsided somewhat 
even though a convention of the Herrerista group voted to withdraw party support 
from Faustino Harrison and Pedro Zabalza, the Ruralista councilors-elect who had 
been siding with Nardone in the factional split. Although the dispute between the 
erstwhile allies of the Blanco election victory last November (HAR, XI: 632) was 
primarily a personal struggle for power in the incoming regime, significant dif- 
ferences in their positions were increasingly apparent. While Herrera sought a co- 
alition of political forces with himself in complete control, Nardone denounced polit- 
ical deals, stressed his own position as being apolitical, and called for a government 
of nonpartisan experts who could implement his plan for financial and economic re- 
covery, which had already been unanimously approved by Herrerista councils Be- 
hind the facade of public claims, both groups wooed the support of the Unién Blanca 
Demécrata (UBD), urban faction of the Blanco party, and even cought out the aid of 
Colorado factions, as the three-to-three split of the six seats on the colegiado 
awarded to the major faction of the winning party in the election left no single group 
with the necessary majority for forming a cabinet and organizing the government. 


As a faction within the National Party, the UBD was narrowly edged out by the 
Herreristas so would have no seats on the National Council of Government, although 
it would have a rather large representation in the new Congress. This group com- 
plicated the governmental picture by claiming that the sixth colegiado seat awarded 
the Herrerista faction should have gone to the UBD instead, basing their claim ona 
loosely worded article of the Uruguayan Constitution. The Electoral Court, as well 
as the country at large, rejected the claim, but the affair helped charge the atmos- 
phere For a long time the UBD had been implacably oppoced to Nardone and his 
Ruralistas, with Herrerista councilor-elect Eduardo Victor Haedo, himself a bitter 
enemy of Nardone, seeking to form a united front of the UBD and the Herreristas 
against Nardone. Haedo's background as a former admirer of Per6én and Hitler, as 
well as his own break with Herrera from 1953 to 1957, added to the general uneasi- 
ness of the situation, particularly in view of the UBD preference for close relations 
with the United States. 


What emerged from the backstage maneuvering was the alliance of the UBD 
with Nardone's Ruralistas, whereby the UBD would be able to make its influence felt 
in the colegiado, on which it has no seats, while the Ruralistas who had been without 
congressional representation would be able to work through UBD senators and depu- 
ties. Nardone had sought the support of Luis Batlle Berres, leader of the Colorado 
List 15 faction which formerly dominated the country, but was turned down, as was 
the emissary of Herrera who also sought support of the man whose political machine 
he had toppled in November Herrera did get the public promise of César Batlle 
Pacheco, lone councilor-elect for the Colorado minority faction List 14, that he 
would vote with Herrera's councilors to form a cabinet, but only as a last resort in 
the interests of governmental stability. Other Colorados denounced this move It 
was not surprising that such political confusion gave rise to rumors of a military 
coup, to be followed by a plebiscite to restore the presidential system, with the 
Herreristas particularly fearing such a move. 


Throughout the night preceding the inaugural ceremony, Pedro Berro (Herre- 
rista) labored with representatives of the dissident Blanco factions, ultimately arriving 
at a compromise that would allow organization of the new government. Ruraiistas 
gave up a number of their cabinet claims so that the entire list of proposed ministers 
that Herrera had publicized (HAR, XII: 55) might take office, with the single excep- 
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tion of the Ministry of the Interior, to which post Berro himself was to be appointed 
in place of the previously designated Juan C. Nario. The three seats on the direc- 
torships of state agencies that are normally assigned to the majority faction were to 
be divided among the Herreristas, Ruralistas and UBD, with each faction getting 

one seat. The latter two groups made arrangements to share some of the seats al- 
lotted to them with the Intransigentes, a Blanco splinter group formerly considered 
to be closer to the Herreristas than to any other faction. Appointments of police 
chiefs were also apportioned among the various factions, with care being taken to 
include Ruralistas who were Colorados as well as Ruralista Nationals, for it was yet 
another complicating factor of the political scene that Nardone's followers in the Liga 
Federal de Accién Ruralista backed their leader in his support of the Colorado List 15 
in earlier elections. 


Berro's compromise also provided for the formation of a coordinating council 
with representation for all Blanco factions as a means of unifying the efforts of the 
Partido Nacional and thus fulfilling election promises. Ruralista councilors-elect 
Harrison and Zabalza signed the compromise, as did Herrerista councilors-elect 
Haedo and Justo M. Alonso, together with other figures, but the actual factional 
leaders themselves were not present With an inaugural ceremony only hours away, 
representatives sought out faction heads for consultation, and so the month ended. 


While political infighting waged hot and heavy, a peaceful settlement was reached 
in the stevedore strike that had tied up Montevideo docks for 22 days. The government 
withdrew troops it had assigned to loading and unloading ships, and the unions agreed 
to the appointment of a government commission to study all aspects of the waterfront 
employment picture and port laws. 


The United States reached an agricultural commodity agreement with the Uru- 
guayan Government whereby Uruguay would get $9.8 million in cotton and tobacco; 
the pesos derived from these sales would be used for loans to U.S. and Uruguayan 
firms for development and expansion within Uruguay. The U.S. Treasury announced 
its intention of lifting the penalties on imports of Uruguayan wool tops, but the an- 
nouncement provoked such a storm of protest from U.S. Senators that the move was 
postponed. Later in the month President Eisenhower ordered cuts in tariffs for im- 
ports of Uruguayan canned beef and related products, an action very favorably re- 
ceived in Uruguay. The Uruguayan peso rallied to 9.26 per dollar, as hopes rose that 
the austerity program promised by the new regime would bring stability to the shaky 
economic picture. Ranchers were happy as meat prices hit new highs. 


Uruguay's long campaign to encourage tourism showed signs of great success, 
and the beaches of Punta del Este were jammed with summertime vacationers. Re- 
gardless of the government's economic problems, prices in Uruguay were far lower 
than the soaring costs in Argentina's Buenos Aires. So many Argentines were making 
the crossing that all available accommodations were filled and the government tourist 
office was seeking lodgings for visitors in private homes. 


PARAGUAY 


Strong pressure from anti-dictatorial forces outside Paraguay, and intensified 
rivalry between the Army and the Colorado Party within Paraguay, rocked the regime 
of General Alfredo Stroessner, last of the South American dictators. Threatened 
with a civilian uprising, Stroessner, who had formerly governed through the Colorado 
Party, complied with an Army ultimatum and took over personal control of the govern- 
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ment, placing top Colorado officials under arrest and transforming Paraguay into a 
straight military dictatorship which paradoxically offered hope of a more liberal 
government. The events of February culminated in this drastic move. 


Throughout the month the newspapers of neighboring countries, particularly 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires, kept up a running attack on the regime, giving the 
widest possible circulation to tales of murder, torture, and brutality brought by the 
many refugees who streamed across the border in their flight from the campaign of 
repression in Paraguay. Leaders of Paraguayan exile groups issued renewed calls 
for the formation of a national front that would unite the many separate elements 
opposing Stroessner, with Febrerista Party leaders Rafael Franco and Arnaldo 
Valdovinos taking public stands in favor of such a union. Of even greater conse- 
quence were reports that Father Ram6én Talavera, the young Paraguayan Jesuit who 
had become the focal point of anti-Stroessner resistance before being exiled to 
Montevideo, was issuing similar calls for such a union of forces. Because the 
young priest continued to defy orders that he stay out of politics, Anfbal Mena Porta, 
Archbishop of Asuncién, asked Antonio Maria Cardinal Barbieri of Montevideo to 
prohibit Talavera from saying Mass. Barbieri acceded to the ecclesiastical request, 
but Talavera continued his campaign of moral opposition to the dictatorship. 


Reports of border incidents continued through February, as Paraguayan exiles 
in Argentina staged commando-type raids on Paraguayan outposts near the Argentine 
frontier Argentine authorities were allegedly holding a number of men who had at- 
tacked a police station and a ranch in southwestern Paraguay and then fled in boats 
to the island of San Isidro near Argentina's Formosa Province, though conflicting 
reports of the number arrested ranged from two to forty. A similar incident was 
reported near the Paraguayan border city of Encarnaci6n in the southeast. Agents of 
the dictatorship meanwhile carried their purging tactics across the same border in 
the carefully planned murder of Dr. Ratl Ferrari Valdovinos, exiled Paraguayan 
dentist and brother of Febrerista Party leader Arnaldo Valdovinos. which took place 
in the Argentine town of Pirane. 


The strategy of Stroessner's opponents was clearly one of conducting a war of 
nerves on the dictator's regime, capitalizing on the recent overthrow of Batista in 
Cuba, on atrocity reports from Paraguay and border incidents to convince the world 
that the Stroessner regime was extremely shaky precisely at a time when the dictator 
was busily trying to convince the United States and particularly the World Bank (HAR, 
XI: 635) of Paraguay's stability, a prerequisite for the badly-needed loans that he 
had been seeking. Stroessner asked Argentine President Arturo Frondizi to intern 
all Paraguayan exiles living along the border between the two countries, but the re- 
quest was flatly refused by Frondizi. 


Meanwhile the situation within Paraguay reached a crisis. Interior Minister 
Edgar Insfran, who directed the campaign of vicious repression of the Liberal Party, 
blamed that group for fomenting border outbreaks and for almost all of the govern- 
ment's present troubles. In a propaganda campaign within the country, he denounced 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires for its attacks on the Stroessner government, clamored 
against any Cuban intervention in the internal affairs of Paraguay, and particularly 
blamed unnamed Venezuelans for financing anti-Stroessner activities, referring to 
them repeatedly as the authors of the 'Pacto de Caracas.'"' Such antics, however, 
were powerless to mitigate the internal tension which grew in response to the 
pressures from without. 
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There was sharp disagreement between the Army and the Colorado Party, with ' 
a powerful segment of the Army favoring a more liberal government and opposing the 
Colorados' vicious campaign of suppressing the opposition Liberal Party The Colo- 
rados demanded arms, ostensibly to repel the threat of invasion, but the Army 
steadfastly opposed such a move. In February, Buenos Aires papers gave wide cir- 
culation to stories told by Paraguayan exiles of the formulation of the Plan Estrella 
Roja (Red Star Plan) by the Defense Committee of the Colorado Party for action in 
the event of an invasion or an internal uprising. Upon declaration of a state of emer- 
gency the Colorados would be formed into a Guardia Urbana (GU--Urban Guard) which 
would execute the alleged plan. Estrella Roja called for the initiation of a veritable 
reign of terror, with arrest of all members of the opposition, searching of homes, 
summary execution for possession of arms or propaganda, and the guarding of for- 
eign embassies and consulates so as to prevent anyone from taking asylum there. 
The plan provided for forcibly removing anyone who managed to obtain asylum and 
further noted that lists of names of opposition leaders would be furnished to the GU, 
with the measures outlined to be applied also to officials of the Armed Forces whose 
names would be made available. But by far the biggest attention-getter was point 
number twelve, which claimed that the Church gave its full support to the move and 
promised absolution to all who might participate in the executions. This brought an 
immediate and categorical denial from Archbishop Mena Porta, who disclaimed all 
knowledge of such a plan. Whether the plan actually existed or not, the incident got 
widespread publicity, and it was undeniable that armed bands of Colorado Party mem- 
bers roamed the streets of Asunci6n at night, checking identifications, at the very 
time that regular police and military forces were doing the same thing. It was also 
established that a number of persons had made arrangements for asylum in foreign 
embassies should violence break out. The threat to Army power in Paraguay was 
clear 


Though Paraguay's heavy press censorship shrouded the details, a crisis was 
reportedly reached near the end of the month when the Army delivered an ultimatum 
to Stroessner, in accordance with which he took full personal control of the govern- 
ment and ordered the arrest of Interior Minister Insfran, Asuncién Police Chief 
Ramon Duarte Vera, and Colorado Party leader Tomas Pereira Romero. The three 
were charged with responsibility for the severity of the campaign against the Liberals, 
and Insfrén was further charged with a plot to provoke an incident on the Argentine 
border as an excuse to denounce fcereign intervention before the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. In view of the countless real incidents available, the charge seemed ri- 
diculous, but may well have signaled an attempt by Stroessner to use the group as a 
scapegoat, precisely as the Colorados have used the Liberals, while he attempted to 
salvage his regime by relaxing some repressive measures. In addition to the exclu- 
sion of the Colorado Party, the ultimatum reportedly called for Stroessner to re- 
establish a constitutional system, something he has long claimed that he wanted to do 


In any event, February closed with Stroessner, backed by the Army, in full control 
of the country. 


BRAZIL 


Brazil's most hotly debated political topic during February was the question of 
who would succeed Juscelino Kubitschek in the Brazilian Presidency upon the expira- 
tion of his five-year term of office in January 1961. The discussions increased in 
intensity when the Chamber of Deputies' floor leader for the Unido DemocraAtica 
Nacional (UDN), newspaperman Carlos Lacerda, announced the UDN's endorsement 
of Janio Quadros, popular former Governor of the State of SAo Paulo, and a leading 
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contender for the presidency in 1960. Lacerda assumed the role of spokesman for 
the UDN when he learned that Juracy Magalhdes, president of the UDN, was nego- 
tiating an alliance with Kubitschek's Partido Social Democrdtico (PSD), that would © 
make Magalhdes a presidential candidate in 1960. 


After conferring with Quadros, Lacerda headlined in his newspaper Tribuna 
da Imprensa _ --"Janio - UDN's candidate and the people's choice."' Sado Paulo's 
UDN at once announced its support of Quadros; and across the nation, UDN Senators, 
Deputies, party chiefs, intellectuals, and newspapers welcomed the announcement. 
Accepting UDN support, Quadros simply said, "I will need party support for the 
campaign, and even more to govern Brazil afterwards."' The impact of the Quadros 
nomination by Lacerda without the regular authorization of UDN was characterized 
by Magalhdes as an example of "Brazil's political pandemonium."' Quadros con- 
ferred with politicians of all parties, including Kubitschek and War Minister Henrique 
Teixeira Lott, and announced his intention to leave the country in February for a 
visit to Japan. 


Meanwhile, President Kubitschek was following his pian to please people of the 
northeastern states and win their political support (HAR, XII: 59). After meeting 
with the governors of those states, he sent a message to Congress proposing the 
creation of an agency directly controlled by the President for the economic develop- 
ment of the Northeast, and the establishment of a fund of 1,000 million cruzeiros. 
President Kubitschek stated to the press that the government would push "Operation 
Northeast" with the same dynamic vigor with which it had pushed the construction of 
Brasilia and the Brasflia-Belém road. The project called for the industrialization 
of the northeastern part of the country, mainly the state of Pernambuco’ The Bra- 
zilian National Economic Development Bank agreed to finance 80% of the industry 
that would be developed there. The plan, to begin in 1960, would coincide with the 
climax of the presidential campaigns. 


In Congress, Deputy Oliveira Franco, author of a constitutional amendment to 
allow the re-election of Presidents (the obvious beneficiary being Kubitschek), with- 
drew his proposal and announced that PSD leaders were planning to introduce a con- 
stitutional amendment which would provide that the Brazilian Congress elect the 
President, and would permit the President to serve more than one term. The Bra- 
zilian Constitution calls for direct elections with universal suffrage; and any attempt 
to re-elect Kubitschek or postpone elections through a constitutional amendment, 
commented Visdio, would draw serious public criticism and strengthen Quadros' posi- 
tion. Moreover, Vice President Joio Goulart, leader of the Partido Trabalhista 
Brasileiro (PTB--Brazilian Labor Party), who completed a swing around the country 
discussing the presidential succession with various state governors, apparently 
hoped to be a candidate himself, even though he lacked the support of the President's 
PSD. War Minister Lott, often mentioned as a possible presidential candidate with 
the support of the same parties (PSD and PTB) backing Kubitschek, was to visit the 
United States in March as an official guest. — 


Rioting over the cost of living diminished, but there were still signs of unrest. 
Early in February a group of students staged a meeting in front of the Ministry of 
Education protesting against tuition increases and demanding their repeal. Among 
the group were Communists, who aimed their demonstrations against U.S. capital. 
A spokesman for the students reported that more than a million secondary school 
students were waiting for the Ministry's answer and that, if tuition were not lowered, 
the students would stage a general strike throughout the country beginning in March. 
A longshoremen's strike virtually paralyzed the port of Santos on February 12 and 
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delayed some fifty ships. The walkout was called to protest an alleged delay by the 
local dock company in paying its workers. 


The Brazilian social situation was further complicated by increased migration 
from the Northeast to the South. The Hostelry of Immigrants of the State of Sfio 
Paulo reported a sudden new movement of refugees abandoning Brazil's drought- 
stricken northeastern states where there was widespread hunger. A daily average 
of 400 migrants arrived looking for work on farms. Whole families traveled a week 
or more on trains and in trucks. In 1957 the above-mentioned hostelry received 
43,975 immigrants, and the majority came from the Northeast; during 1958, there 
were twice as many. 


Following the Soviet line, Brazilian Communist leader Luiz Carlos Prestes 
ordered his followers to attack government officials who were active in the fight 
against inflation, and who sought to develop the country's economy with U S. help. 
He named as principal targets Finance Minister Lucas Lopes, Roberto Campos, 
president of the government's National Economic Development Bank, and José 
Garrido Torres, director of the Superintendency of Currency and Credit (SUMOC). 
The Communist leader also labeled Operation Pan American "an instrument of 
U.S anti-Soviet strategy." 


Brazil finished 1958 with an exchange deficit of over $300 million, the largest 
on record. Asa result, the situation was similar to that of August 1958, when U.S. 
commercial banks refunded the $200 million "gold" loan granted to Brazil by 19 
banks in 1954 and, with the Export-Import Bank, provided $158 million to help the 
country maintain essential imports (HAR, XI: 464). Moreover, Brazil's foreign 
debt obligations due in 1959 were over $332 million. Under present conditions 
Brazil would be unable to meet these heavy obligations. Finance Minister Lopes, 
therefore. announced that he would go to Washington in March to seek new financial 
aid, but U.S. officials were said to be reluctant to grant new aid without some basic 
reform in Brazil's budget management and credit policy. 


Brazil failed to keep its pledge to curb inflation; however, several measures 
were taken by the government to cut the federal deficit this year to 12,000 million 
cruzeiros or 8% of the total budget; and in February. approximately 5, 000 million 
cruzeiros were taken out of circulation. Officials failed to specify the amount of 
money they considered necessary to maintain the national economy at its present 
level. In the fourth year of his five-year term, President Kubitschek was well 
aware that his 1,000 million cruzeiro industrial development program was endan- 
gered if foreign aid was not forthcoming. However, he was still hoping to recon- 
cile Lucas Lopes' program of economic austerity with his own program of economic 
development. It remained to be seen if the International Monetary Fund would ac- 
cept Brazil's modified economic austerity program. Observers believed that it 
would first be necessary to reach an agreement with the International Monetary Fund 
on the effectiveness of Brazil's present policies to promote sound economic growth. 
Further information on the Brazilian economic situation may be found in the excellent 
report, Major Currents in the Brazilian Economy, prepared by Eric F. Lamb for the 


J. Henry Schroeder Banking Corporation, of which he is vice president, resident in 
Brazil. 


Brazil's financial crisis threatened the entire Brazilian commercial airline 
industry with collapse if no satisfactory solution were found soon. Since 1957, the 
government had provided the airlines with a yearly subsidy of 450 million cruzeiros 
for the purchase of new flight equipment. At 1957 exchange rates, this amounted to 
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$10 million. By the end of 1958, the subsidy value had dropped to $5.6 million, and 
Lucas Lopes said that payment in dollars was impossible since there were no dollars 
available for parts, gasoline, and other needed imports. Until October 1958, the gov- 
ernment supplied the airlines with dollars for this purpose at the preferential exchange 
rate of 45 cruzeiros per dollar. Since October, due to the program of economic aus- 
terity, the exchange rate was changed to 100 cruzeiros per dollar, and government 
officials stated that the airlines must learn to accept the fact that some day they would 
be forced to operate on the free market exchange, approximately 145 cruzeiros per 
dollar in February. The Brazilian airlines Panair do Brasil, Varig, and Real 
Aerovias had all ordered different types of jet passenger transports. These jet orders 
seemed to be doomed. Vasp had received only three of the five Viscounts it had or- 
dered from Vickers. Solutions suggested for the crisis included a general merger of 
all Brazilian airlines, domestic and international, in partnership with the government 
and under its control, probably to be known as Aerobras. The airlines suggested that 
each line curtail the number of jets ordered or that the government select one type of 
jet and then order three or four and lease them to the airlines. For domestic service, 
Panair do Brasil, cautiously seconded by Real Aerovias, suggested the merger of the 
airlines into three groups. Each group would be assigned a particular region, and the 
country would be divided into three regions for the purpose of reducing the number of 
flights to those absolutely necessary in order to save money. fuel, equipment, and 
personnel. According to a new air route agreement with the United States, Brazil 
would be on the new Antarctic air route between the United States and Australia. In 
exchange, Brazil would get landing rights at Los Angeles and Honolulu for its Brazil- 
Japan route. 


The "duty rate" (exchange rate applied to imports) was raised again in February 
from 163 to 170 cruzeiros per dollar. At the end of January, Brazilian importers 
even paid premiums of about 250 cruzeiros per dollar to acquire funds to pay for pur- 
chases abroad, whereas in early 1958 they were paying roughly 120 cruzeiros. In the 
last 16 months, import duties had been raised eight times. To demonstrate the ef- 
fects of the rising costs to the average Brazilian, the following example was given by 
Rundt's Market Report: An item worth $100 (¢.i.f.) imported in September 1957 
would have cost approximately 9,930 cruzeiros; if the importer sold the item to a 
retail store with a mark-up of 33 1/3% (a very low estimate) and the retailer, in turn, 
added another 100%, the final cost to the Brazilian consumer would have been about 
26,480 cruzeiros, not considering intand transportation costs, re-packing, and var- 
ious taxes. At the end of January 1959, with the "duty rate'' up to 163 cruzeiros to 
the dollar, the final cost to the consumer would come to roughly 78, 240 cruzeiros. 
After February 1, this final cost would be much higher. 


The Brazilian automobile industry was experiencing difficulties in selling its 
products and in establishing adequate credit facilities. Long-term financing of ve- 
hicle sales was said to bear a 28.5% interest rate. Some firms were asking the 
governmental automotive agency to intervene with SUMOC to concede special credit 
facilities, including refinancing over long periods. Total billings issued by the auto 
industry as of February had reached 10,000 million cruzeiros. Volkswagen do Brasil, 
which planned to make 24, 000 units a year by 1960, intended to export cars from 
Brazil to the entire continent and to the United States. International Harvester ex- 
pected to produce 1, 800 trucks in Brazil in 1959. Fifty German plants were to sup- 
ply machine tools to Fabrica Nacional de Motores, under a $5 million credit granted 
by Otto Wolf of Cologne. Brazilian automobile production in 1958 reached a total of 
61,082 vehicles, including passenger cars, trucks, and stationwagons. This was 
double the production of 1957, when 30, 709 vehicles were produced. For 1959, the’ 
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goal of industry was to produce 110,000 vehicles, a figure which automotive experts 
believed would be surpassed. 


In spite of current, past, and probable future difficulties, foreign capital in- 
vested in Brazil had increased to a total of some $433 million for 1958. This did not 
include entries through the free exchange market, government loans as compensatory 
financing (some $193 million), or surplus U.S. agricultural products. 


Two more plans for installing shipbuilding yards in Brazil were approved by 
naval group Geijicon (Grupo Executivo da Indistria de Construcéo Naval). The two 
new shipbuilding yards were those of Engenharia de MAquinas, to be located in Rio's 
Guanabara Bay, and Estaleiros Reunidos Verolme (Dutch), on the coast of Rio de 
Janeiro. Together, the two projects called for a production capacity of 48, 000 tons 
of shipping yearly. With these plans approved, total construction capacity would be 
133, 000 tons yearly--close to the administration's goal of 150, 000 tons fixed for 
1960. Meanwhile, dredging equipment worth $10 million, bought in the United States 
by the National Port Fund, arrived in Brazil. 


The right-of-way for the Brasflia- Belém road which crosses the Amazon 
jungle and is 2,200 kms. in length, was finally cleared. General Teixeira Lott 
stated that army groups would be stationed at several points along the road, to police 
the area and encourage settlement. The Brazil-Paraguay road, running 195 kms. 
east from Coronel Oviedo to the Parand River on the Brazilian border, was inaugu- 
rated. Built by a joint Brazilian-Paraguayan commission, the highway would connect 
with the Brazilian road network upon completion of an international bridge now under 
construction. 


A consortium of 30 British firms was supplying $11.2 million worth of equip- 
ment for new Petrobras refinery and synthetic rubber plants located near Rio de 
Janeiro. Sweden's Ericsson group won a $2 million contract to supply the new capi- 
tal of Brasflia with 5,000 telephones. The Swedish firm Hydqvist and Hohm contracted 
to supply four turbines for the Furnas power project. Sears Roebuck, American Whirl- 
pool, and the Brazilian Companhia Industrial e Comercial Brasmotor S.A. started one 
of the most modern plants in the hemisphere for the manufacture of household appli- 
ances, refrigerators, freezers, washing machines, gas stoves, and air-conditioners. 
The new company was to be called Multibras, Industria de Aparelhos Domésticos Ltda. 


Contradicting the announcement made in January canceling the proposed barter 
of Brazilian cocoa for Soviet oil(HAR, XII: 62), the foreign commerce department 
of the Bank of Brazil announced that 20, 000 bags of cacao were shipped to Russia 
during February in exchange for 60,000 tons of Soviet oil. The Soviet Union's deposit 
of $930, 000 in a European bank to guarantee the oil shipments may have been the de- 
ciding factor in renewing the agreement, which went counter to President Kubitschek's 


statement that Brazil would not renew commercial or diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union. 


The Brazilian Sugar Institute reported that Communist China was the largest 
importer of Brazilian sugar in 1958. Total export was 511,986 tons. China im- 
ported 99, 431 tons, Japan 98,528 tons, and Ceylon 74, 864 tons. Brazil was second 
to Cuba in export of sugar in 1958. Brazil's current cotton output was expected to be 
50% to 60% higher than the average of the three previous years, despite the effects of 
drought in the Northeast. The United States wine market would receive 50,000 cases 
of Brazilian white wine, for the first time, under a contract between Bento Goncalves 
of Rio Grande do Sul and Foreign Vintages of New York. 
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After months of negotiations Brazil and the United States agreed to establish 
a new schedule of Brazilian tariffs under the General Agreement on Tariff and 
Trade (GATT). One of the major difficulties was Brazil's insistence on imposing 
high tariffs on American products which compete with the products of Brazilian in- 
dustry. The agreement was made on the basis that the Brazilian protectionist 
tariffs would be temporary and would be applied only for a certain period of time 
to give a start to new Brazilian industrial development. Brazil agreed to reduce 
or freeze tariff rates on 333 products, the principal reductions affecting heavy 
machinery, transport equipment, and foodstuffs. The United States would con- 
tinue its concessions on several products including cocoa butter, menthol, and 
Brazil nuts. Coffee, the main U.S. import, remained duty free. The new agree- 
ment was necessary because of Brazil's dual action in raising tariffs and revising 
its foreign exchange structure. 


Clare Boothe Luce, American Ambassador to Italy from 1952 to 1957, was 
nominated by President Eisenhower as Ambassador to Brazil. Mrs. Luce, wife 
of Time publisher Henry R. Luce, and a world traveler, playwright, writer, and 
former Congresswoman from the Fourth Connecticut District, was to succeed a 
veteran career officer, Ellis O. Briggs. The Brazilian press welcomed the nom- 
ination, and the opposition paper Jornal do Brasil called her appointment a "new 
indication of the growing importance of Brazil for the United States.'' The Bra- 
zilian financial daily Beletim Cambial lamented the departure of Briggs. whom 
it called a sincere friend of Brazil. Referring to Mrs. Luce, the newspaper re- 
called that as Ambassador to Italy she was capable of ''diplomatically turning the 
general Italian aversion for the United States into a sincere and grateful friend- 
ship, by convincing Washington of the need to assist the Italian recovery." 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


Ramé6n Sender. LOS CINCO LIBROS DE ARIADNA. New York. Iberica, 
112 East 19th Street, New York 3. 1957. Pp. 585. 


This whimsical novel about contemporary Spain will appeal to those with a 
surrealistic sense of life, but for the ordinary critic it remains generally incom- 
prehensible. 


Emilio Aguinaldo. A SECOND LOOK AT AMERICA. New York. Robert Speller. 
1957. Pp. 258. $5.00. 


The volume by General Emilio Aguinaldo, provisional President of the 
Philippine Republic, is one of the "Makers of History" series. In it Aguinaldo, 
who had long been a foe of the United States. describes how he came to reassess 
the victors in the war which gave the Philippines their independence. 


John Masters. FANDANGO ROCK. New York. Harper, 1959. Pp. 371. $4.50. 


This is the first novel John Masters has written about Spain. He claims that 
he is not concerned with the reality of Spain but with human situations. Despite 
this, he has succeeded in conveying some of the atmosphere of contemporary 
Madrid. 
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Lejeune Cummins. QUIJOTE ON A BURRO. MexicoCity. 1958. Pp. 206. $4.00. 
(Address orders to P.O. B. 185, Berkeley 1, Calif.) 


It is this reviewer's fate to have to read many monographs written by univer- 
sity professors who are obviously carrying out a professional chore, and published 
by university presses whose function is in part to prove that the university is a com- 
munity of scholars. Some time ago a rare delight arrived in the form of a book 
written by a Berkeley High School teacher, Oliver Washburn, conceived in a spirit 
of joy, nourished with sacred fire (to use the French expression), published at 
considerable personal sacrifice, and entitled Castles in Spain. Nowa colleague 
of Mr. Washburn at Berkeley High School, Lejeune Cummins, has in like circum- 
stances published a volume which deserves the same eulogies. The title of this 
life of Augusto César Sandino indicates that something of the Latin American cult 
of the Nicaraguan popular hero has infected Mr. Cummins. The subtitle is more 


"Military Operations, 1927-1928," "The Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua and After- 
math, "' ''The Great Debate During the Twenties,"' and "Latin American Reaction 
to the Sandino Insurrection." The last-part is particularly significant, since there 
has been a revival of the cult of Sandino in the Caribbean in the last few months. 


The author became interested in Sandino because his father, who served in 
the Marine Corps during the Second Nicaraguan Campaign, left him a dossier of 
military papers which provide original documentation about the period. Other pri- 
mary sources include the private diary of Henry L. Stimson. We have, therefore, 
the best of both worlds: the original documentation of a scholarly work and a 
fascinating story told with skill and verve. There is only one thing wrong with 
this book, namely that it has been published in an edition of only 350 copies. It 
should be printed in an edition of at least a thousand copies and translated into 
Spanish. Are we to gather that commercial and university publishers in the 
United States were not interested in this book or in Castles in Spain? In view of 
the amount of trash published by the former and insignificant monographs spon- 
sored by the latter, we must conclude that the American book industry is sick. 


Victor Oppenheim. EXPLORATIONS EAST OF THE HIGH ANDES. New York. 
Pageant Press. 1958. Pp. 267. $5.00. 


The author is a consulting geologist living in Dallas, Texas. In the course 
of a career which has taken him over much of South America, he has served as 
consultant to the governments of Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Uruguay, and Venezuela. He has now written up the story of his travels 
from Patagonia to the Amazon east of the high Andes. It is a fascinating story, 
which combines adventure with scientific information. The style is chatty, and it 
is regrettable that there are occasional misprints. This book is in a different 
class from the many travelogues which give the reader no serious scientific infor- 
mation. 


Juan Goytisolo. THE YOUNG ASSASSINS. New York. Knopf. 1959. Pp. 275. 
$3.95. 


The young author (he was born in Barcelona in 1931) is described on the 
dust- jacket as "the young Spanish novelist who set Europe ablaze with his terrify- 
ing story of restless youth today which can speak for the youth of all nations!" 


sober: Sandino and the Marines. A Study in the Formulation of Foreign Policy. 
All five parts make interesting reading: ''The Diplomacy of Intervention," 
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This reviewer follows European affairs with some care, but he is not aware that 
that continent has been set ablaze by Goytisolo. Les Temps Modernes compares 
him with Sagan, which is scarcely a recommendation. This novel, which sup- 
posedly depicts the cynicism of the younger generation of Spaniards, is a muddled 
piece of pointless writing. It is an excellent proof of the truth that the novel was 
a 19th century genre. 


Angus Macnab. FIGHTING BULLS. New York. Harcourt, Brace. 1959. Pp. 266. 
$5.00. 


, This book first appeared in England in 1957 under the title of The Bulls of 
Iberia. The title was changed presumably because the Americans likely to read 
this book would not understand the term “Iberia, '' whereas the word ''fighting"' 
would strike a responsive note. The Scottish author received a conservative edu- 
cation at Christ Church, Oxford, and then went to Toledo, where he apparently be- 
came a naturalized Spaniard. How a man can live in Toledo and think of nothing 
but bulls is a mystery to anyone with a serious concern for Spanish culture, and 
the initial sentence makes one wonder if the author has any understanding of Spanish 
culture: "If there is one truly Spanish institution in the world, it is bullfighting." 
He seems to rejoice that in Franco Spain, bullfighting has been restored to some of 
its erstwhile prestige (even though the more civilized sport of soccer, which he 
does not mention, is more widely appreciated in Spain). In retrospect he will ap- 
pear like a uaive 19th-century Britisher who went to Spain and rejoiced that 
Ferdinand VII had established an academy of bullfighting, while freeing Spain from 
"la funesta manfa de pensar." The author would do well to return to Scotland. 


C. Harvey Gardiner. PRESCOTT AND HIS PUBLISHERS. Carbondale. Southern 
Illinois University Press. 1959. Pp. 342. $5.95. 


Professor Gardiner, formerly of Washington University in St. Louis, is one 
of the most able American students of Mexican history, as was proved by his mono- 
graphs Naval Power in the Conquest of Mexico and Martin Lépez, Conquistador 
Citizen of Mexico. He recently moved to Southern Illinois University, which is 
becoming an active center of Latin American studies. He has now made a contri- 
bution to the celebrations for the centennial of the death of William Hickling 
Prescott. This methodical study is an account of Prescott's struggles with his 
publishers, and it is full of references to technical aspects of Prescott's publica- 
tions. However interesting and scholarly this monograph may be, we wait with 
impatience the new biography of Prescott which Professor Gardiner is now preparing. 


Ralph von Gersdorff. MASSNAHMEN ZUR FORDERUNG DER PRIVATED 
KAPITALBILDUNG IM PORTUGIESISCHEN REICH. Zurich, Switzerland. Poly- 
graphischer Verlag. 1958. Pp. 265. 12.45 Swiss Francs. 


The author is an ''expert for economieally less developed countries (country 
studies) in the Hamburg Archives of World Economy."' This monograph was ap- 
parently a dissertation presented at the University of Basel. It is a carefully pre- 
pared technical study of the present condition of the economy of Portugal, and it 
has an excellent bibliography and index. It is without question one of the most 
serious studies of the contemporary Portuguese scene. 
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WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, A MEMORIAL. Edited by Howard F. Cline, 
C. Harvey Gardiner, and Charles Gibson. Durham, N.C. Duke University Press. 
1959. Pp. 179. $3.00. 


This is a clothbound edition of the Hispanic American Historical Review, 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 1 (February, 1959). Prescott, who died a hundred years ago, is 
very much in the news this year, and this volume is in the nature of a Festschrift. 
A general study of Prescott by Professor R. A. Humphreys of the University of 
London opens the volume. Professor Daniel Levin of Stanford University has con- 
tributed a study of the artistry of The Conquest of Mexico. Guillermo Lohmann 
Villena has provided a commentary on The Conquest of Peru, and C. Harvey 
Gardiner has given proper credit to Pascual de Gayangos, whom he describes as 
"Prescott's Most Indispensable Aide'’ The volume concludes with ''A Checklist of 
Prescott manuscripts" and extracts from the book reviews of_Ferdinand and Isabeila, 
The Conquest of Mexico, The Conquest of Peru, and Philip Il. The symposium is 
splendid. The only paper which gives rise to serious doubts is that of Guillermo 
Lohmann Villena, who is attached to the Peruvian Embassy in Madrid and who is a 
fervent Hispanophile. Like other Peruvians, he feels that Prescott gives too much 
credit to Cortés, too little to Pizarro. Despite the fact that The Conquest of Peru 
ends with a eulogy of the Franciscan La Gasca, Lohmann Villena insists that 
Prescott is an anti-Spanish Indianist. This thesis has been put forward by other 
Peruvian historians such as RaGl Porras Barranechea. The reader is almost 
forced to conclude that these Peruvians have not read Prescott carefully, and that 
they were determined to prove that Prescott was an unsympathetic New Englander. 
Would these Peruvian historians admit that the remains of Pizarro in the Cathedral 
of Lima are probably a fake? 


Reuben Hill, J. Mayone Stycos, Kurt W. Back. THE FAMILY AND POPULATION 
CONTROL. A PUERTO RICAN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL CHANGE. Chapel Hill. 
University of North Carolina Press. 1959. Pp. 481. $8.00. 


The first of the three authors is on the faculty of the University of Minnesota, 
the second of Cornell, and the third of North Carolina. Professor Stycos has by 
far the longest bibliography on the subject here discussed, his best-known work 
being perhaps Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico: A Study of the Lower Income 
Group (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955). The p: present study was 
sponsored.by the Social Science Research Center of the College of the Social 
Sciences of the University of Puerto Rico in cooperation with the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science of the University of North Carolina. It is part of the so- 
called Puerto Rican Family Project. This carefully prepared study was based 
on painstaking investigation and the use of detailed questionnaires. It discusses 
quite candidly the problem of the knowledge of birth control in Puerto Rico. Since 
completing this study, Stycos and Back have moved on from Puerto Rico and are 
engaged in the Jamaica Family Life Project. 


Gilberto Freyre. NEW WORLD IN THE TROPICS. THE CULTURE OF MODERN 
BRAZIL. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1959. Pp. 286, xiii. $5.00. 


The well-known Brazilian sociologist Gilberto Freyre delivered in 1944 the 
Patten Foundation Lectures at Indiana University. They were published in 1945 
under the title Brazil: An Interpretation. New World in the Tropics is a revised 
edition of this work, much of the new material having appeared in American maga- 
zines. Freyre's thesis has changed but little. The final chapter has a title which 
is suggestive of Brazil's problems: "Why a Tropical China?" 
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THE LIFE OF THE ADMIRAL CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS BY HIS SON FERDINAND. 
Translated and annotated by Benjamin Keen. New Brunswick, N.J. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. 316. $7.50. 


Benjamin Keen, who is known as the editor of Readings in Latin American 
Civilization and the author of David Curtis De Forest and the Revolution of Buenos 
Aires, has prepared this translation of the life of Columbus k by his natural son 
‘Ferdinand, whose mother was a young woman of Cérdoba, Beatriz Enriquez de 
Arana, and whose half-brother was Columbus' legitimate son Diego. Ferdinand 
became a cultured gentlemen and collected an important library which was to be- 
come the nucleus of the Biblioteca Colombina. Ferdinand's life of his father was 
published in English translation by John Churchill in the 18th century, but Keen's 
translation is supposedly far superior to that of Churchill. This well-printed 
edition contains maps and a few notes; it is evidently intended for the general pub- 
lic rather than for specialists. It is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the discovery of America. 
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The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
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often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic sad anld . The study of the political, social, and 
economic develo t of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 


the program. training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; dun thle provides os fandemcotel ts the continual wee of saicroscope 

a per Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 

ily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 

Gear sis inperan t in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
“telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history ee undergraduate 
pr provide a background for this study. The School chool of Education is y aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 

ve been close and 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 


: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Sp111, 112, 113) 
Sait unieh on y of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography . 
7 : Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature ........+++-+erssesessceceesescessecss 6 
History: Latin America America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units), Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 units), 
Latin America since 1939 (History 175, 3 units), amy two Courses ...... 8 


Inter-American Relations: Government and Politics in Latin America (Political Science 128) or Latin America and 


Anthropology: Any course: in anthropology ...........20ccccecccrecncecsccceeteeeesteaneeeesencssseceees 4 units 
Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies fulfill satisfactorily the ane Siapeieeaee 


A satisfactory completion of courses followed. A minim um of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 


America, the Caribbean islands (Cuba, Pout Biss), Gene 
lombia, Ecuador), West Coast countries (Peru, Bolivia, Chile), River Plate countries (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
of individual students, the other under the Department of Modern European Languages, for 
candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Stanford 


A cumulative index of Vols. I-VII of the Roget's scien iat te. The earlier volumes of the 
may be obtained on microfilm at $3 a volume University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann 


Material from the Hispanic American Report may not be reproduced without 
due acknowledgement 


i 
‘ 
ages. 
2, 
3. A thesis for which 9 units of credit are granted. 
4. The student's will stress the and affairs of mod- 
; or Brazil. 
University. 


A’ PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


“All who have deplored the unavailability of a servicable comprehensive 
Portuguese-English dictionary . . . will welcome Mr. Taylor’s 60,000-entry 
answer to this need, and one may expect it to become standard for libraries 
and for the translator and student. . . . Particularly praiseworthy is its 
wealth of Portuguese locutions and . . . the up-to-date and idiomatic Eng- 
lish equivalents provided. The customary overworking of cognates is avoided 
with skill and consistency. Excellent, too, is the coverage of vocabulary per- 
taining to the ethnology, folklore, flora, and fauna of Brazil.”—Library 
Journal. 

Large numbers of technical words in the arts and sciences have been 
included, and the new system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Por- 
tugal has been followed throughout. This dictionary has the special distinc- 
tion of being the first that makes a serious attempt to cover Brazilian 
Portuguese. 682 pages, double column. $11.50 


POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE SECTORS 


John J. Johnson 
Professor of History, Stanford University 


A study of the politically ambitious urban middle groups, which have 
grown up beside those elements that historically constituted the ruling elite 
in Latin America. Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political 
Science, XV. $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ronald Hilton 


SECOND EDITION 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 
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